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‘(C*HE had the face of an angel, rather “ Angelina,” said the young man pre- 
an under-sized angel perhaps— _ sently, “I’m afraid you are a bad girl. 
though no exact standard of measurement Where you got that face I can’t imagine— 
has been handed down to us—and as her I think you must have stolen it too, for it 
brilliant black eyes gazed steadily at him represents nothing in your nature—but if 
in the lamp-light, she said— you keep on as you are going, I can tell you 
“Me steal yer bloomin’ link! P’rhaps where you’ll end. Do you know where 
you ll tell me, Mister Clever-tongue, what hell is ?” 











I’d do with it. Stick it in me ’air, I She looked at him wonderingly. 

spose, when I goes a-ridin’ to the “1 ’ve ’eard it a deal talked about,” she 
theayter? Oh, my!” She paused to give, answered, “but I ain’t so sure.” 

in the centre of the floor, a most effective “Then you had better find out without 







imitation of the mincing ways of a fine delay. That’s my advice to you, Angelina. 
lady, and ended the performance with You have no moral sense.” 
the scornful comment, “ Gur ‘long with 


‘Some people ’ave no sense at all,” she 
2 ! ” 
yer! 


said sharply. 

“What did you steal Mrs. Pottle’s ““Well I won’t accuse you of that. In 
brooch for?” asked the young man, fact, I am going to credit you with a large 
watching her with indolent amusement as amount of sense. I shall be out for half 
he sat at the supper-tray which she had an hour this evening. Now it would be a 
laid before him. pleasant surprise if, upon my return, I were 

“There yer lie again,” she said. “I to find the missing link upon my dressing- : 
never stole no brooch. All I done wasto table—precisely where I left it, you under- 











borrow it for the Sunday evenin’ to make stand. I value it highly because it 
Christian Ann mad—and, oh my heye, belonged to my father.” 
you should just ’ave seen ’er,” said she, Angelina stamped her foot angrily. She 


smiling as at a pleasant recollection; “she looked like a wrathful goddéss in a print 
was fit to tear the bonnet hoff me’ead, dress rather the worse for wear. 

she was that henvious—and before the “Drop it,” said-she. ‘I’ve ’ad more 
brooch was put back, the old frump had nor enough of sich rubbidgy talk. Didn’t 


found it was gone. That’s Gespel truth I tell yer I ain’t got it? Ham I to 
I’m tellin’ yer.” 







say it all over again? What in ’eaven’s 
For a few moments the silence was name do you take me for? A bloomin’ 
unbroken, except by the dull roar of fool?” 






traffic from the street below, and a hack- “No, certainly not that, Angelina. 
ing cough coming at intervals from the Blooming—yes; but far—very far—irom a 
next room. fool!” 
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“But you do. Why should I take one 
of yer links ? What good would one do me? 
Why shouldn’t I ’ave took the two when I 
was about it? Now, I arsk you that.” 

And almost she persuaded him for 
the moment that he had wronged her. 
Angelina was quick to notice her success, 
and marched off with flying colours. But 
at the door she stopped, and said in a 
different voice— 

“‘There’s two new lodgers come, Mr. 
Barnard.” 

‘“*The more the merrier,” said he. ‘I 
shall now be able to let my little weekly 
account, as your mistress is pleased to 
call it, run longer. That’s her one fault, 
Angelina—her craving for punctuality.” 

But she did not seem able to enter into 
his words. She was following out her 
own vein of thought, and presently said— 

“There’s a hold one and a young one.” 

“Is the young one pretty?” asked 
Barnard. 

*“As hugly as sin,” replied Angelina 
with emphasis, and closed the door with a 
bang. That was her postscript. 

Barnard turned his attention to his 
supper of bread-and-cheese, and when he 
had finished it, he pushed the tray on one 
side and went on with his writing. He 
was a young man who wrote for a living, 
and as a natural consequence he had 
grave doubts about the value of life. His 
heroines helped him along; they were 
models of propriety and virtue, and they 
pressed forward undauntedly towards the 
reward which was always theirs in the end. 
As he wrote, the dull roar of traffic down 
in the street grew fainter, but the hacking 
cough from the next room still continued. 
Between ten and eleven o’clock Barnard 
went for his usual daily, or rather nightly, 
walk, always a very short one. He had no 
time for any other exercise. 

There was a cab at the door as he 
approached. A young lady and her 
mother, evidently just returned from the 
theatre, alighted from it and entered the 
howse. Barnard only caught a passing 
glimpse of the former’s face, but that was 
enough to show that it was beautiful. 
Then he wondered why Angelina had 
gone out of her way to lie to him. 
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“Ain’t she a little fright?” she 
whispered from behind the open door. 

‘** No, certainly she is not,” he answered. 

Angelina swore—he did not know why, 
and did not care. 

“And look here, Angelina,” he said ; 
“I should recommend you to be more 
respectful towards your betters in future.” 

Her beautiful eyes flashed, and her 
beautiful face looked as if she would have 
struck him dead. 

“Oh, my stars! Is that speekled thing 
my better?” she demanded, pointing up 
the stairs. 

“You know that as well as I do.” 

** An’ who made ’er my better ?” 

“You are getting too deep for me, 
Angelina,” said Barnard. “I’m _ not 
equal to a 
night.” 

‘*T know nothing about no arguments,” 
she said fiercely, ‘‘an’ I don’t want none. 
But why is she my better? That’s what 
I want to know. Is her looks better ?” 

“If I said they were, I should make 
you angry; but at least she doesn’t steal. 
Have you put that link back? I can see 
you haven’t. Then I tell you, you must, 
or the consequences may be 
What is that young lady’s name ? 

She started back from him as if he had 
stung her. 

“ Arsk ’er yerself,” she said. ‘‘ Just go 
an’ ask ’er yerself if you want ter know so 
pertickler. Don’t come wastin’ my time 
with yer impident questions.” 

As he went up the stairs he could hear 
her using bad language in the hall. 
Angelina was really a most outrageous 
girl. But she was an uncommonly hard 
worker, and therefore useful in a house 
where there were several sets of lodgers 
to attend to; otherwise, she would have 
been turned adrift long ago. Late as the 
hour was, she had seized a broom and was 
sweeping as if her life depended upon her 
exertions. That was her way when she 
was in a temper, and her. mistress highly 
approved of it, though not of the banging 
against the wainscot. 

On the top floor, where Barnard lived, 
the coughing still continued. He stopped 
to listen to it, and finally knocked at the- 


theological argument _ to- 


serious. 


” 
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door next his own and went in. The 
room was small and cheerless, containing 
only a bed, a chair, a chest of drawers, 
and a washstand, the strip of shabby 
carpet not half covering the floor, while 
the only light was that of a candle. On 
the edge of the bed sat an old man not 
unlike a mummy, thin and shrivelled, but 
with a large, well-defined nose suci. as no 
mummy ever had. Like most dig-nosed 
men, he had bushy brows, and they were 
white, like his hair and beard. He had 
no chin to speak of, and his lips had 
fallen in. His occupation was cutting 
notches in a stick with an accompaniment 
of coughing. He looked up with filmy 
eyes as Barnard entered, and then returned 
to his task. 

“You’re up late to-night, Mr. Gutt- 
ridge,” said Barnard. 

“I’m _ busy,” said the old man huskily- 
“I suppose you ’re busy too. How is the 
work getting on?” 

“Oh, I’ve been writing; of course I 
must do that, you know. Even if people 
won’t read I must write. If the present 
generation is stupid,” said Barnard, with 


a smile, ‘‘I must hope the next will be 


wise. At any rate, I like to think that I 
may be doing good to somebody.” 

“It’s a noble ambition,” said the old 
man. He stopped to cough, and then 
added: “‘ I had a noble ambition once. It 
was to marry a noble woman.” 

The young man looked with astonish- 
ment at the old mummy on the edge of 
the bed. He could not conceive of love 
and marriage in such a connection. But 
he was interested, and asked— 

“Well, and the result ?” 

“I am here notching this stick.” 

‘Then she was a bad woman ?” 

“No, she married somebody else. 
your heroines never do that ?” 

““Never,” replied the young author. 
“They are true as steel.” 

The old man shook his head. 
not seem to think that right at all. 

“We must take them as they come,” he 
said, “the good with the bad; they are 
all mixed.” He cut more notches, and 
stopped tocount them. “Seventy-three,” 
he said. “Eighty is our limit, for we're 


Do 


He did 
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a long-lived family. I’ve seven 
years. It’s a long time to wait.” 

He spoke dreamily, as though he were 
wandering in his mind. Barnard glanced 
round the room and could not see any sign 
of food. He felt sure that the old man 
was starving. Startled, he stammered out 
some excuse for leaving the room, and ran 
downstairs. 

Down in the kitchen he heard Angelina 
abusing Christian Ann, the cook. He 
called her up, and she came at once, 
though with weary feet that plumped down 
heavily all over the stairs. Barnard asked 
her whether she would mind getting a 
plate of soup and taking it to old Mr. 
Guttridge, who seemed exhausted for want 
of food. She hesitated, and then said 
she would. And after thanking her he 
went up to his own room. 

Not many minutes afterwards 
pushed her head in. 

“‘He’s got it,” she said. 

“Thank you, Angelina,” said Barnard, 
looking up from his writing. ‘‘ You are 
not such a bad girl, afterall. I’ll give you 
a shilling when next I have one.” 

““Drat yer shillin’s!” she exclaimed 
with sudden fury. ‘‘ Keep ’em for them 
as wants ’’em.” And she slammed herself 
out. 

She was an inscrutable riddle to Barnard, 
for he was altogether without conceit. 
Editors had knocked it all out of him long 
ago. That is one service they render to 
mankind. 

Between two and three o’clock he went 
to bed, and, as all do who work late, lay 
awake for hours—listening to the cough 
from the next room, and wondering about 
the name of the beautiful girl sleeping just 
below. He found out next morning that 
it was Elsie Deane. 

For a young man led such a 
secluded life Barnard certainly made rapid 
progress. In some way or other he struck 
up an acquaintance with Elsie’s mother, 
and so got to know Elsie herself. Then it 
was comparatively smooth sailing. At first 
he was content with casual chats upon the 
stairs, but afterwards he interested her in 
Mr. Guttridge, and in the bare little room 
of that queer old man they spent many an 


more 


she 


, 


who 
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hour together. 
happened. 
shown 


And now a strange thing 
Angelina, who had lately 
much zeal in conveying him 
little delicacies—only scraps in reality— 
suddenly seemed bent upon starving him. 
She utterly refused to take anything to 
' Mr. Guttridge except, of course, what the 
old man ordered on his own account. 
This was another trait in her character 
which Barnard could not understand. 
But he was soon too much in love with 
Elsie to bother his head about it, and 
when he had reached that stage nothing 
would content him but asking her to marry 
him. It was, of course, a preposterous 
thing for a young man in his position to 
do. If he had been a young publisher 
there would have been some hope for him, 
but for a -young author it was simply per- 
dition. If Mrs. Deane had been a prudent 
mother she would have sent him about his 
business, but when he was accepted by her 
daughter she ratified the compact—upon 
conditions. As she had little more money 
than he had, this was surely a most foolish 
proceeding. Still, no fear for the future 


interfered with the billing and cooing upon 


the stairs and: in various rooms of the 
house, and, in spite of Angelina, Mr. 
Guttridge began to fatten—so curiously are 
uur lives interwoven. For, when one of 
the young couple felt more than usually 
loving towards the other, he or she worked 
it off, in part, by carrying some delicacy up 
to the lonely old man, and sometimes 
shared it with him. In consequence, he 
was not in quite such a hurry to run off 
those last seven notches. 

About Angelina at this time it is hard to 
speak with patience. She surpassed even 
herself in scandalous behaviour; in fact, 
so unbearable did her temper become and 
so shocking her language that at last she 
was told she must go at the end of the 
month. For Elsie she seemed to have 
conceived an especial hatred. One morning 
Elsie’s best shoes were found literally 
hacked to: pieces. The task was one 
upon which much time and labour must 
have been spent, and it was certainly done 
very thoroughly. As Christian Ann, a fairly 
truthful girl as cooks go, denied having 
even seen the shoes, Angelina, though 
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she denied twice as fast and twice as: 
vehemently as Christian Ann, was regarded 
as the culprit. There could be no question 
that the conclusion was just. When she 
saw that she was not believed, she said 
sullenly she didn’t care. “It was a 
mercy, whoever done it; that speckled 
thing would now have a chance of buying 
shoes she could put on, fer as fer pre- 
tendin’ she could wear them bits of 
rubbidge, why, she [ Angelina] warn’t born 
yesterday.” Plainly, Barnard was right in 
saying that Angelina had no moral sense. 

But her sullenness vanished when he 
had his first quarrel with Elsie. She grew 
interested then, and watched the play 
from below with eager eyes, her head 
thrust through the banisters. It ended in 
the usual way—the complete revocation 
of all vows of eternal devotion and the 
return of some presents, but not all. 
When it was over, Angelina went briskly 
about her work, and carried about heavy 
trays with a smiling countenance, singing 
to herself between whiles. Towards even- 
ing she left the house for a short time, 
and came back: with new ribands and a 
new cep. Then she put on her best dress 
and combed her hair, which she had to 
do, poor girl, with her fingers, for all the 
lodgers happened, unfortunately, to be at 
home, so their combs were not available. 
Still, experience stood her in good stead, 
and when she had donned the new cap 
and ribands, she really looked a very 
fine girl indeed. About the beauty of 
the face there could not be two opinions. 
Thus prepared, she carried up the young 
author’s supper, a task which she had 
lately left to Christian Ann, who had done 
it grumblingly, as being none of her 
work. 

“You are smart this evening, Angelina,” 
said Barnard, from his seat at the table. 

She laid the tray before him with a 
proud smile. 

“Who gave you the ribbons?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Your young man, eh ?” 

** Young man yerself,” she fired back at 
him. ‘“ Don’t young man me. I want no 
young man. You’re very fond of yer larf, 
Mr. Barnard. You’ll larf yerself to death 
some day.” 
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His occupation was cutting notches in a stick. 
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“ Well, well, I didn’t mean to hurt you,” 
he said more gently. 

She walked slowly towards the door, 
but stopped to ask, ‘* Should I take hany- 
think to th’ old chap next door ?” 

“But your principles, Angelina—what 
has become of your principles ?” 

“Oh, drat ’°em! Should I take hany- 
think, I say? I’ll do it if yer’ll tell me.” 

“* My goodness!” he exclaimed, “ have 
you at last determined to turn over a new 
leaf ?” 

How it came to pass he could never 
exactly tell, but as he looked at her he 
suddenly thought of Elsie, and saw, as if 
by a flash of light, the mistake he had 
made. The cause may have been some 
reflection from Angelina’s mood, or it may 
have been the reference to the old man next 
door, perpetually brooding over his loneli- 
ness in his wretched little room, yet with 
a certain breadth of view which had left 
its impression. But the result was that a 
sudden and overwhelming fear fell upon 
Barnard. The very idea of a disagree- 
ment between Elsie and himself, if only 
for a single night, became intolerable, 
for who could say what might happen in 
the morning to separate them for ever? 
So he scribbled a hurried note, begging 
Elsie’s forgiveness, and gave it for delivery 
to Angelina, whom he had requested to 
wait. 

She looked doubtfully at the address. 
It was reckoned as Angelina’s greatest 
virtue that she could not read. 

““Who’s it for?” she asked. 

‘“‘For Miss Deane,” replied Barnard. 
“I want it given to her at once— 
instantly.” 

In a moment the beautiful girl seemed 
transformed into a fiend, and her face was 
dreadful to look upon. But she knew this 
and turned away, $0 that he could not see 
it. It was her instinctive cunning that 
gave her the necessary self-control. Had 
she obeyed her first impulse and flung the 
letter at his head, it would have been 
delivered by somebody else. Therefore 
she still kept firm hold of it, and with 
a rush—without daring to speak or to look 
back—left the room. 

Barnard waited for the answer to that 


letter until he was sick at heart. He 
wrote as long as he could, hoping to 
distract his thoughts. At last he went 
to bed. 

It was very quiet that night. There 
was no sound except the old man’s cough, 
and Barnard lay awake listening to it and 
thinking of Elsie. After a time it struck 
him that Mr. Guttridge must be getting 
worse, for the cough was certainly more 
frequent and more‘distressing. To this 
cause he at first attributed the sense of 
oppression from which he was suffering, 
but presently he became aware of a smell 
of smoke. It could not have anything to 
do with his pipe, long cold; he had not 
thrown any matches about. While he still 
wondered, ‘he heard, in addition to the 
coughing, a crackling sound which filled 
him with alarm. He sprang out of bed, 
lit his lamp, and found that the room was 
full of smoke. 

While he was hurrying on a few clothes, 
the door opened and Angelina rushed m. 
She wore her ordinary print dress, and it 
reeked of paraffin. Indeed, the whole 
house seemed to reek of paraffin. 

“Quick, Mr. Barnard, quick!” she 
said excitedly. ‘‘ The ’ouse is’ afire from 
top to bottom. Staircase an’ all, a-burnin’ 
away like blazes. Run, man, run for yer 
life |” 

“‘Have you told Miss Deane and her 
mother ?” asked Barnard. 

“Both safe houtside,” replied Angelina. 
“I worn’t likely to forget them. Didn’t 
you ’ear ’em squeal as they scuttered 
through it?” 

Barnard cast a longing glance at his 
manuscripts lying upon the table. But he 
said— 

“There ’s old Guttridge, anyway.” 

And, in.spite of her entreaties, he ran 
into the next room. Great tongues of fire 
were already forking up the stairs, and by 
the fitful light they gave, he groped his 
way through the suffocating smoke. The 
old man’s coughing guided him to the 
bed. He called, and a dreamy voice 
from the darkness said— 

*“‘ It’s very smoky in here.” 

There was no time for explanations. 
Barnard caught the old man in his arms 
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and bore him away downstairs, a desperate 
journey through scorching flame and 
choking smoke, Angelina hovering around 
like an uneasy spirit and voluntarily incur- 
ring more risk than she need if she had 


Angelina went briskly about her work, singing. 


looked after herself alone. The fire had 
broken out so suddenly, and had burned 
with such astonishing rapidity, that 
there were as yet very few people in the 
street. No engines had arrived. But 
a couple of policemen were on the spot, 
and were exerting themselves to pre- 
vent the spectators from approaching too 
near. 
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When Barnard had set old Mr. Gutt- 
ridge on the ground outside, he looked 
around and saw beneath a lamp-post a 
group of persons all more or less un- 
dressed. They were evidently the other 

occupants of the house, and 
had rushed out just in front 
of him. But when he looked 
into the face of each he dis- 
covered, to his unspeakable 
horror, that neither Elsie nor 
her mother was among them. 
The shock was the greater 
because, passing the door of 
the sitting-room, he had 
noticed it was open, and had 
not, therefore, entertained any 
doubt. He ran back to 
Angelina, who stood by her- 
self afar off. 

“Where is Miss Deane?” 
he panted. ‘Is she still in 
the house? Have you lied 


to me?” 
**Don’t speak so stiff,” she 
said pitifully. 


She put her hand on his 
and stroked it, but he shook 
her off. 

** You fiend!” he cried. 

But as he turned she caught 
him by the arm and held him 
fast. 

“Where are yer goin’? 
she asked. 

“To her, as you 
would have done if you had a 
morsel of good in your cursed 
body. Let me go, will you?” 

“ Aw’ s’pose I save ’er,” 
said she, not relaxing her 
grasp, “‘ will yer think kinder 
of me ?” 

“Yes, but ‘ 

“Then you stay back. 
place for the like of you.” 
away like a streak of light. 

But if she was swift, Barnard was swifter 
He reached the railings first, but at the 
gate the policemen stopped him. The 
hall door being open, the flames were 
raging up the staircase as up a funnel, and 
it seemed impossible that any human being 


” 


Save 


It’s no fit 
And she was 
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could get through alive. The fire-engines 
were expected every moment ; the police- 
men said that nothing could be done until 
they arrived, and in spite of Barnard’s 
struggles and entreaties they would not let 
him go. 

But in some way or other, while they 
were engaged with him, Angelina managed 
to slip through. For one moment a light 
print dress fluttered at the door of the 
burning house, and then vanished in the 
smoke. Almost at the same moment there 
was a crash of glass. An upper window 
had been blown out either by the heated 
air or by an explosion of gas. It was the 
window of Mrs. Deane’s sitting-room, the 
one immediately below Barnard’s, and 
through the shattered frame rolled great 
coils of smoke, with frequent darts of-flame. 
Of all the horrified spectators, not one 
ever expected to see Angelina again. 

But after a long time she appeared at 
the window of Barnard’s room, and with 
her, amid the smoke already luminous from 
the flames behind, were Mrs. Deane and 
Elsie. When she had pushed up the 
window, it was seen that she had manu- 
factured a sort of rope out of the sheets 
and blankets. She lowered Elsie first, tied 
by the waist, the people in the streets 
watching in breathless silence, for the 
height from the ground was great. The 
flame from the window underneath scorched 
the rope when about twenty feet of it had 
been paid out. Angelina shifted it to the 
other side and then managed better. But 
she was only just in time, for Elsie had 
hardly reached the ground when the rope 
parted at the place where it had been 
damaged. 

The crowd down in the street cheered 
loudly the accomplishment of the first part 
of her task. They saw in her conduct 
only an act of extraerdinary heroism, and 
they were prepared when she came down 
herself to give her an ovation. As for 
Barnard, he had no time to think about it; 
he was too much engaged in carrying 
Elsie into a neighbouring house. 
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Angelina drew up the remainder of the 
rope and then lowered out Mrs. Deane. 
Of course, it was much too short—twenty 
feet too short. There was no possibility 
of reaching the suspended lady from 
below; the only help could come from 
above. Angelina soon made up her mind. 
The flames were already playing around 
her, as she looked down and said— 

‘*Stand hunder, some of you, an’ catch 
’er!” 

They knew what that meant, and each 
man held his breath. Not one stirred. 

And now in the distance sounded the 
roar and rattle of the approaching 
engines—one coming from each end of 
the street; but the street was a long 
one. There was a simultaneous movement 
in the crowd then. They shouted to 
her to wait. But Angelina could not 
wait ; the flames were scorching her 
cheeks. 

“Stand hunder, yer dolts!” she said. 
“Quick, or I’ll drop ’er on the ground!” 

Half-a-dozen men moved forward to do 
her bidding, and when they stood below, 


Angelina loosed her hold of the rope, 
thus cutting herself off from all hope 


of escape. As soon as she saw that 
Mrs. Deane was safe she stood up, and, 
looking towards where Barnard now stood, 
said— 

“D’ yer think kinder of me now?” 

Those were the last words she spoke. 
One moment she was there, and the next 
she was gone. All that the engines could 
do when they arrived was to prevent the 
fire spreading; they could not help 
Angelina. But the room in which the 
young author had lived was less injured 
than any of the others, and here one of 
the firemen discovered what had lately 
been. a beautiful girl, and to the neck was 
attached, by means of a metal chain, a 
curious old-fashioned sleeve-link. 

“It belongs to me,” said Barnard. ‘1 
naver could understand her.” 

He understands her better now—though 
perhaps not much. 








MERMAIDS AND MERMEN. 


By EDWARD VIZETELLY. 





EIFIED by the ancients, and immor- 
talised by poets of all countries 
and in all ages ; woven into the fairy-tales 
and folk-lore of every land, and crowned 
with a glorious halo 
of romance; 
vouched for by 
thousands of 
mortals, high and 
low, yet enveloped 
in a tantalising veil 
of mystery, that 
peculiar creature, 
the man-fish, 
popularly styled a 
mermaid, to the 
further glorifica- 
tion, no doubt, of 
the “eternal! 
feminine,” boldly 
Jays claim to that 
position in the 
world’s economy 
which modern 
naturalists seem re- 
solved to deny her. 
Whether _ scien- 
tists are right pr 
wrong, the author 
of these lines does 
not seek to deter- 
mine. Possibly Mr. 
Borchgrevink, who 
lately returned from 
the Antarctic regions on board the 
Southern Cross, might be able to throw some 
light upon the subject from observations 
made on his travels. For it may be 
remembered that at the luncheon given by 
Sir George Newnes to the members of his 
expedition to the South Pole, the gallant 
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leader of the enterprise remarked that in 
zoological directions he expected great 
discoveries to be made, especially on the 
Victoria Continent itself. And, he added, 
that, so far as was 
known, the 
Antarctic Circle was 
the home of fish, 
whales, seals, and 
birds of the most 
widely different 
kinds, but undoubt- 
edly there were also 
in those regions 
hitherto unknown 
mammals, 
Literature from 
the most remote 
times supplies a vast 
fund of information 
respecting mermen 
and mermaidens, 
but for the purposes 
of this: paper it will 
suffice to remain 
within the limits of 
the Christian 
and to go no further 
back than Pliny 
the elder, whom we 
find relating in his 
“Natural History ” 
that a special 
deputation of per- 
sons from Olisipo (Lisbon) took word 
to the Emperor Tiberius that a triton 
had been both seen and heard in a 
certain cavern on their coast, blowing a 
conch-shell, and that he was of the form 
in which these creatures ‘were usually 
depicted. This busy authority, who, it 


era, 
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may be remembered, went to the length of 
reproaching his nephew, Plinythe younger, 
with idleness, because he happened to meet 
him walking out for exercise, goes on to 
state that nereids are by no means fabulous 
monsters, and assures us that the part of 


MONK-FISH. 
After Belon. 


their bedy which resembles the human 
figure is rough with scales. He further 
relates that the plaintive murmurs of one 
of these maritime animals, which died on 
the Portuguese shores, were heard by the 
inhabitants a considerable distance away. 

The Legatus of Gaul wrote to the 
Emperor Augustus that a _ considerable 
number of nereids,had been discovered 
lying dead on the beach, and old Pliny 
himself interviewed ‘some distinguished 
parties of equestrian rank, who stated that 
they with their own eyes once perceived 
in the Ocean of Gades (Cadiz) a sea-man, 
who bore in every part of his body a 
perfect resemblance to a human being. 
During the night he would climb up into 
the ships, making the side of the vessel 
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on which he seated himself instantly sink 
downward, and if he remained there any 
considerable time, sending it right under 
water. 

According to Benoist de Maillet, a dis- 
tinguished and learned Frenchman, who 
was Consul-General in Egypt at the close 
of the seventeenth century, the Governor 
of one of the towns of Lower Egypt was 
walking along the bank of the Nile with 
some friends on March 18, 592, when they 
beheld a man-fish, accompanied by a 
female of the same species. Their 
bodies rose out of the water, and were 
exposed from the waist upwards. The male 
seemed very ferocious, and had a fright- 
ful look, with bristly red hair and a skin 
as brown as a berry. So much as could 
be seen of him resembled the human 
figure. The face of the female, on the 
contrary, wore a gentle expression. She, 
moreover, had long black hair falling 
about her shoulders, a white skin, and 
protuberant breasts. 

These creatures remained for a couple 
of hours exposed ta the gaze of the 
Governor, his friends, and other persons 


who had hurried to the spot on hearing of 
the extraordinary occurrence. 
first seen an hour before sunset, and dark- 


They were 


ness eventually hid them from view. An 
account of the event was prepared, and 
having been signed by the Governor and 
several witnesses, was forwarded to the 
Emperor Mauritius, who then reigned at 
Constantinople. 

But to come to more modern times. 
Guillaume Rondelet, a learned doctor in 
medicine at the University of Montpelier, 
published in 1558 a ‘Complete History 
of Fishes,” in which he relates how, in 
his own days, a sea-monster was taken on 
the coast of Norway after a storm. All 
those who saw this maritime wonder gave 
it the name of Monk, for it had a man’s 
face, though a rustic and unpleasant-look- 
ing one; a smooth, bare head; a sort of 
monk’s cowl on the shoulders, and two 
long fins in lieu of arms, while its body 
ended in a broad tail. 

Rondelet gives a picture of the creature, 
which is reproduced here, from a drawing 
presented to him by Marguerite de Valois, 
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Queen of Navarre. The Queen received 
it from a nobleman, who was carrying a 
similar one to the Emperor Charles V., 
then in Spain. The nobleman declared 
he had seen the monster in Norway, 
where it was cast ashore during a tempest 
at a place called Dieze, near atown named 
Denelopoch. In other words, Die Zunt, 
the sound; and Den Ellenbogen, the 
ancient name of the city of Malmo. 
Rondelet is confirmed in this account 
by Pierre Belon du Mans, who about the 
same time wrote a work entitled ‘“‘ The 
Nature and Diversity of Fishes.” He 
adds that the creature only lived three 
days, and neither spoke nor uttered any 
sound, save several deep, plaintive sighs. 
Rondelet saw the picture of another 
sea-monster, which this time resembled a 
bishop. The drawing had been forwarded 
to Rome accompanied by letters, wherein 
it was absolutely affirmed that the creature 
had been seen in 1531, it having been 
caught in the Baltic, and sent as a present 
to Sigismund, King of Poland. Rondelet 
adds that it made signs that it wished to 
return to the sea, and being taken to the 


shore, plunged into the deep and was 


never seen again. But a more modern 
writer affirms that the monster did not 
survive more than a few days, during 
which time it was seen by the entire 
Court. 

Pierre Belon relates that according to 
the “Annals of Brabant,” this man-fish 
was covered with scales, and provided 
with a bishop’s mitre arid other pontifical 
paraphernalia. At least, so wrote Messire 
Corneille of Amsterdam to a certain 
Gilbert, physician at Rome. Aldrovandus, 
in his ‘‘ Monstrorum Historia,” also men- 
tions these monk and bishop fishes, and 
gives figures of them which differ but 
slightly from the others. 

This same Messire Corneille tells of a 
female monster found in his own country 
in a lake ata time of great flood. This 
creature actually lived awhile with the 
women of the place, performing all the 
acts and tasks of females, though it never 
spoke and was never able to learn a word. 
Other accounts say that this mermaid was 
found struggling in the mud, after an 
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inundation in 1430, by some girls of the 
town of Edam, in West Friesland, who 
were out in a boat seeking their cows, 
which had taken refuge from the flood on 
some high ground. 

They pulled the strange new-comer out 
of the mire, washed and cleansed her, and 
conveyed her to Edam, where she was 
clothed in their own garments. In the 
course of time she was taught to dress 
herself, to spin, and to make the sign of 
the cross. But it was found impossible to 
teach her to speak, notwithstanding that 
she was taken to Haarlem and placed 
under some learned men for that purpose. 
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BISHOP - FISH. 
After Rondelet. 


Messire Corneille affirms that with the 
exception of very slight differences, this 
creature was similar to human beings. 
She retained a great fondness for the sea,,. 
and even for rivers and canals, so that she 
had to be closely watched lest she might 
plunge into them. 
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Possibly it was in this story that Matthew 
Arnold found inspiration for that passage 
in his poem, ‘‘ The Forsaken Merman,” 
where he sings— 


She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 


Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, ard looks at the sand, 
And over.the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow clouded, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh ; 

For the cold, strange eyes of a little mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


About a century after the mermaid had 
been found in Holland by the girls of 
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THE MONK-FISH. 
After Aldrovandus. 


Edam, another of these peculiar maritime 
-animals was espied off the coast of Mexico, 
apparently in latitude 14 deg. 30 min., on 
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Nov. 9, 1533, by Diego Becerra and 
Hernando de Grijalva, and their crew. 
The two persons mentioned were so filled 


THE BISHOP-FISH. 


After Aldrovandus. 


with admiration at the creature’s resem- 
blance to the human species that they 
both made drawings of it in the diary 
they were keeping of the voyage. It was 
not possible to distinguish whether this 
monster was male or female, whether it 
had scales or not; but it had herculean 
arms and hands, and appeared to be of 
the same colour as the tunny-fish or 
Spanish mackerel. 

Jean de Léry, a Burgundian, who 
accompanied an expedition to Brazil in 
1556, relates how a native in a bark 
canoe, on a calm day, encountered a big 
fish which caught hold of the craft with 
its paw, either with a view to entering it, 
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or merely to overturn it. So he cut off 
the paw. with a bill he carried, and was 
surprised to find that it had five fingers 
like a man’s hand. The creature uttered 
a cry and displayed a face that looked very 
human. 

The poet Southey, in commenting upon 
this occurrence in his ‘‘ History of Brazil,” 
says that if mermen exist anywhere it is in 
those climes. ‘I see no sufficient reason,” 
he adds, “for discrediting positive testi- 
mony of their existence, since the analogy 
of nature renders it probable. The natives 
call them Upupiara, and represent them 
as mischievous animals, who go up the 
rivers in summer, and 
if they find a man 
swimming, or fishing 
on one of those rafts 
upon which ‘he sits 
half in the water, drag 
him down, in sport, 
it appears, just as men 
would catch them, 
rather than for food, 
for the bodies have 
been afterwards found 
greatly mangled.” 

In 1560 
fishermen of Ceylon 
caught seven of 
these creatures of both 
sexes, and they were 
Portuguese gentlemen then at Menar, 
among the rest by Dimas Bosquez, 
physician to the Viceroy of Goa, who 
minutely examined them, made dissec- 
tions, and asserted that the principal parts, 
internal and external, were like those of 
the human species. 

Jean Mocquet, a Frenchman, who sailed 
from Lisbon to Goa, in the East Indies, 
in 1608, also bears testimony to the exist- 
ence. of what he terms the fesce-mulier, 
or woman-fish. According to him, this 
creature was found on the Mozambique 
coast. The body down to the waist resem- 
bled an ugly woman, the remainder being 
like a fish. The young were carried under 
two fins, one either side of the body. The 
teeth of these mermaids, pulverised and 
taken in water, were deemed a sovereign 
remedy against fever and other ailments. 


some 


seen by several 
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The natives wore these teeth as rings on 
the fingers of the left hand. 

Father Cavazzi, a missionary, who set 
out for the Congo from Italy in 1654, 
remained there twelve years, when he 
returned home and wrote an account of 
his adventures. In 1670 he went to 
Loanda. In the course of this worthy 
father’s account of what he saw in those 
comparatively unknown parts, he says: 
“What the negroes of the Congo call 
NV’ gullu-a-masa is known by Europeans 
as the pesce-donna, or woman-fish. I am 
surprised that it should be alluded to in 
the-feminine gender, as there are males as 
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THE MERMAN SEEN OFF THE MEXICAN COAST IN 1533. 


well as females. It has a pretty name, but 
a very ugly face, if one may so term it. 
Its mouth, or rather jaws, are very large 
and furnished with teeth like a dog. It 
has big, prominent eyes, a broad, flat 
nose, and scarcely any chin. The 
ears are large and erect, and it has 
long and very coarse hair which hangs 
down its back. Its neck is thick and 
short, its shoulders broad, its breasts full 
and drooping, its belly covered with hair, 
its arms long and sinewy, and its hands 
divided into five fingers, jointed like those 
of the human species, but joined together 
by strong and flexible membranes, similar 
to chicks’ feet. From waist downward it 
is covered with thick scales, like a fish, 
and ends in a forked tail. A tough and 
heavy skin, which is susceptible of expand- 
ing, hangs like a mantle from the neck 
over two-thirds of its body, and envelops 
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it when desired, or serves as a safeguard 
for its young. 

“‘The flesh of these animals is fat and 
rather pleasant to the taste, but it is 
dangerous for Europeans. The stomachs 
of the negroes suffer no harm from it. 
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by the Abbé de Choisy, who accompanied 
the mission, and who says: “ After 
dinner we saw in the canals some fish 
which have a head like an ugly woman, 
or, rather, an ape, with red lips, the face 
or snout fairly white, but the eyes much 
lower than the nose.” 

In the Quarterly 

Review for i815 is the 

following: ‘‘ Marolla, 

the missionary, says 

that ‘Francis de 

Pavia was one day 

invited by the Queen 

of Zinga (Queen Anne 

Zingha of Matamba, 

according to Cavazzi) 

to fish for mermaids 

in this lake (Aque- 

lunda) ; that they saw 

thirteen, and caught 

one female, who had 

nails on her fingers 

and long black hair; 

that she refused all 
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Ace ording to Cavaszt. 


These men- 


They can digest anything. 
fish are to be found in many rivers, and 
particularly in the lakes, where they love 
to hide themselves in the reeds and tall 


grass. The blacks kill them with arrows; 
and as male and female are inseparable, 
if they kill one they are sure to kill the 
other, in spite of the shrieks and heart- 
rending tears of these poor creatures, for 
pity has never entered the heart of the 
negro, and to seek it there is waste of 
time. 

‘** When fishermen happen to find traces 
of these creatures, they dig deep pits 
on the river-bank, fill them with water, 
and bait them with dead fish. The fesce- 
donna hasten to the feast, plunge into the 
pits, and are killed while feeding, the 
more easily as by nature they are heavy 
and sluggish.” 

The Chevalier de Chaumont; who was 
sent on an embassy to the King of Sian 
in 1685, mentions that there was a pond 
in the palace gardens full of extremely 
rare fish, among others one having a face 
like a man. The Chevalier is confirmed 


food, and lived only 

twenty hours.’ The 
story was discredited, not from any doubt 
of the existence of mermaids, but from an 
opimon that none of the seal tribe took 
up their fixed abode in _ fresh-water 
lakes or rivers. If, however, we are not 
very much mistaken, the phoca Siberica, 
or silvery seal, is the constant inhabitant 
of the Baikal Lake, whose waters are per- 
fectly fresh and clear as crystal, and whose 
distance is not far short of two thousand 
miles from the sea.” 

Mr. James Forbes, F.R.S., who resided 
seventeen years in India and held an 
appointment under John Company, was a 
firm believer in mermaids. - He relates in 
his “ Oriental Memoirs” that Mr. Matcham, 
a gentleman of great respectability, and 
Superintendent of the Company’s Marine 
at Bombay, frequently saw these extra- 
ordinary animals, measuring from six to 
twelve feet long, when in command of a 
trading vessel on the east coast of Africa. 
The head and face resembled the human, 
save about nose and mouth, » which 
were more like a hog’s snout. The skin 
was fair and smooth, and the head had a 
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covering of dark, glossy hair of consider- 
able length ; while the neck, breasts, and 
body of the female, as low as the hips, 
looked like those of a well-formed woman. 
Thence to the extremity of the tail 
the creature was perfect fish. Shoulders 
and arms were well proportioned, but the 
elbow tapered to a fin, like the turtle or 
penguin. These animals were daily cut 
up and sold by weight in the fish-market 
of Mombaz (Mombasa), and resembled 
the fishy pork familiar to those who had 
resided at Calicut or Angengo. 

_It will be easily conceived that an 
ancient people like the Chinese should be 
well acquainted with the mermaid, which 
they call 4az ni, sea-woman. The author 
of a work entitled ‘‘Yuch chung chieh 
wén” (‘‘ Jottings on the South of China”) 
narrates how a fisherman captured a 
mermaid on the shore of Namtoo Island. 
Her features and limbs were in all respects 
human, except that her torso was covered 
with fine hair of a variety of beautiful 
tones. The fisherman took home his 
prize and married her, though she was 
unable to talk, and could only smile. 
Happy husband! This novel fishwife 
learnt, however, to wear clothes like 
ordinary mortals. When the fisherman 
died, the sea-maiden was sent back to 
the spot she had come from, and there 
disappeared beneath the waves. 

Here is another instance : The Cabinet 
Councillor Cha Tao, being despatched 
on a mission to Korea, and lying at anchor 
in a bay on the coast, perceived a woman 
stretched upon the beach face upwards. 
Her hair, which would have been short 
for a woman, was streaming loose, and 
she had webbed feet and hands. Recog- 
nising a mermaid, Cha Tao gave orders 
that should be carried to the sea. 
This having been done, she first of all 
clapped her hands with an expression of 
loving gratitude, and then calmly sank 
beneath the waters. 

v Captain 

of the bold 
men mainly 
manent 


she 


Richard Whitbourné, 
of Elizabethan sea- 
instrumental in the per- 
colonisation of Newfoundland, 
in the reign of James I., had also his ad- 


venture with a in those cold 


one 
race 


mermaid 
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regions. He was standing alongside the 
water in St. John’s Harbour when he 
observed a strange creature come swiftly 
swimming towards him, “ looking cheer- 
fully, as it had been a woman, by the face, 
eyes, nose, mouth, chin, eares, necke, and 
forehead. It seemed to be so beautiful, 
and in those parts so well proportioned, 
having round about upon the head all 
blew strakes, resembling hayr, downe to 
the necke (but certainly it was no haire), 
for 1 beheld it long, and another of my 
company also, yet living, that was not then 
far from me: and seeing the same coming 
so swiftly towards me, I stepped backe, for it 
was come within the length of a long pike, 
which when this strange creature saw that 
I went from it, it presently thereupon dived 
a little under water, and did swim towards 
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the place where before I landed, whereby 
I beheld the shoulders and backe, downe . 
to the middle, to be as square, white, and 
smoothe as the backe of a man, and from 
the middle to the hinder part poynting in 
proportion like a broad hooked arrow; 


how it was proportioned in the fore 
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part from the necke and shoulders, I 
know not; but the same came shortly 
after into a boate, wherein one William 
Hawkridge, then my _ servant, was, 
that hath since been a captain in a ship 
to the East Indies, and is lately there 
employed againe by Sir Thomas Smith, 
in the like voyage; and the same creature 
did put both his hands upon the side of 
the boate, and did strive to come into him 
and in the said boate; whereat 
they were afraide; and one of them 
strooke it a full blow on the head; 
whereby it fell off from them: and after- 
wards it came to two other boats in the 
said harbour, the men in them for fear 
fled to land. This (I suppose) was a 
maremaide. Now because divers have 
written much about maremaids, I have 
presumed to relate what is most certaine 
of such a strange creature that was seen 
at Newfoundland. Whether it were a 
maremaid or no, I know not; I leave for 
others to judge.” 


others 


Another distinguished navigator, one 
James Weddell, Master in the Royal 


MERMAID EXHIBITED AT THE FAIR OF 
ST. GERMAIN, 1758. 


Navy, who went on his third voyage oi 
discovery towards the South Pole in the 
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years 1822-24, tells of a creature reported 
to have been seen by one of his crew 
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MERMAID EXHIBITED IN LONDON, 1775. 


which, according to the sailor’s account 
of it, he could only term a nondescript. 
The man had been left on one side of an 
island to guard some stores, while the 
officers and the rest of the crew were 
engaged on the other side. About ten 
o’clock at night, when he had retired to 
rest, he heard a noise resembling human 
cries, so he got up and looked about him, 
but seeing no one, went back to his couch. 
Presently he heard the noise again, and 
rose a second time, but still saw nothing. 
Conceiving, however, the possibility of a 
boat having been upset, and that some ot 
the crew might be clinging to the rocks, 
he went a short distance along the beach 
and heard the noise more distinctly, but 
in a musical strain After searching about 
he saw an object lying on a rock a dozen 
yards from shore, whereat he was some- 
what frightened. ‘“‘ The face and shoulders 
appeared of human form, and of a reddish 
colour , over the shoulders hung long 
green hair, and the tail resembled that 
of the seal, but the extremities of the 
arms he could not see distinctly. The 
creature continued to make a musical 
noise, while the man gazed about two 
minutes ; and on perceiving him it dis- 
appeared in an instant. Immediately 
when the man saw his officer he told this 
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wild tale, the truth of which was, of 
course, doubted; but to add weight to 
his testimony (being a Catholic) he made 
a cross on the sand, which he kissed in 
form of making oath to the truth of his 
statement.” The captain also questioned 
him very closely on the subject, but the 
sailor persisted in his story. 

But it is not necessary to go to foreign 
climes for evidence of the existence of 
mermen and mermaidens. These creatures 
appear to have made frequent apparitions 
on our own shores; and to this day many 
of the inhabitants of Scotland and the 
North of England, of Cornwall, Wales, and 
the Isle of Man, firmly believe that they 
are to be found among the denizens of‘the 
waters. 

In 1775 a mermaid was exhibited in 
London, while a score of years. before 
another had been shown at the Fair of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine gave drawings of 
these marvellous creatures at the time. 
The London specimen appears to have 
been rather handsome. Gifted with the 
face of a young woman, it had light blue 
eyes, a small handsome nose, and little 
mouth, with thin lips and small, regular, 
white teeth. Hands and arms were well 
proportioned, but the fingers were without 
nails. From the waist downward the body 
resembled that of a codfish. 
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The specimen exhibited at St. Germain- 
en - Laye was hideously ugly. its skin 
was coarse, the ears inordinately large, 
and the back of the body and tail were 
sheathed in scales. The drawing of this 
animal was made by the famous Sieur 
Gautier, inventor of a system of colour- 
printing, who saw it alive, and described it 
as being very active and about two feet 
long. 

According to an old record, a merman 
was caught at Oreforde, in Suffolk, in the 
sixth year of the reign of King John. It 
was the same size as a man, with limbs of 
the usual proportions, a bald head, and a 
very ragged beard, and either could not 
or would not utter any speech. Sir Bar- 
tholomew de Glanvile kept this creature 
many months, until one day it escaped 
into the sea. 

Camden tells us in his “ Britannia” 
that a merman was caught about 1540 
at Skengrave, a little village on the 
Yorkshire coast, but it succeeded in 
regaining its freedom after a few days’ 
confinement. 


It is not so very many years since the 
country was startled by a circumstantial 
account of a mermaid having been seen 
disporting herself off the Caithness coast, 
and since then some persons have pro- 
fessed to have encountered these strange 
creatures in the Orkneys. 
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By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. 


JE had been roughly treated by wind 
W and wave. We had left Nagasaki 
on the brightest morning I ever enjoyed 
on the Island of Kiusiu, but soon found a 
change in the general outlook. By the 
time we were thirty hours out from 
Nagasaki, and were heading for Shanghai, 
a stiff nor’-wester rattled across the Yellow 
Sea and beat down upon our starboard 
quarter. A few of us braved the un- 
gracious elements, and stood clutching 
the taffrail of the Vo-hang-ho. Every now 
and again the spray drenched us thoroughly. 
Stanford, of the China Coast Mission, and 
the fat gentleman who hailed from Aber- 
deen were making frantic efforts to walk 
the deck without stretching their length 
upon it. Mr. Cresswell, of Bangkok, the 
merchant from Kagoshima, and the writer 
were seated aft, as comfortably as circum- 
stances would permit, debating the hard- 
ships and amenities of navigation, and 
watching the long trail of engine-smoke 
stretching away to leeward. 

Braving the elements is all very well as 
an occasional /our de force, but a little of it 
goes a long way at times—particularly when 
shelter may be had for the seeking. So 
when, presently, the fat gentleman from 
Aberdeen slyly withdrew below, where the 
spray ceased from troubling and the wind 
was, comparatively speaking, at rest, we 
quickly followed suit. As the ladies—we 
had a few charming ladies on board—did 
not grace the saloon with their presence 
that afternoon, Mr. Cresswell broached a 
box of Burma cheroots, and very soon 
their characteristic pungency had made 
itself decidedly manifest. 

“IT never light a Burma cheroot,” said 
Paul Wilkins, a lean and ferret-eyed globe- 
trotter whose acquaintance I had cultivated 
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earlier in the day, “without thinking 
of Telok Pang and the Great Jagdalpur 
Diamond. For a whole company of us 
were smoking Burma cheroots on the 
verandah of a hotel in Batavia when I first 
set eyes on Telok Pang and listened to his 
Low Malay patter as he stood beneath us 
talking to another swarthy devil, who was 
hawking pipes and cigar-holders. At that 
time I didn’t understand one word of all 
he uttered; but when, the day after, he 
brought his cunning countenance into the 
room below, where we were having a 
friendly hand, I found he could chatter 


English glibly enough when it suited his 


purpose. If the present company are 
agreeable Ill relate a thing or two about 
that chap which are worth hearing, if only to 
show some of you what a strange place the 
world is and what a lot there is to learn 
before you know its ins and outs.” 

Nobody raised any objection, so the far- 
travelled Mr. Paul Wilkins, who was born 
in Florida in 1840, and was commonly 
reputed to have circumnavigated the globe 
by three different routes, settled himself 
down in a corner of the saloon and told us 
the following story— 

“Telok Pang was the most expert thief 
in the native quarter of Batavia. Now, as 
everybody knows who is acquainted with 
that choice spot of earth, it is full of men 
who are, to say the least, tolerably pro- 
ficient in the purloining arts; so the dis- 
tinction enjoyed by Telok Pang was not, 
I can assure you, easily acquired. But 
were [ to tell all I know about him—were 
I to relate the story of the murder of 
Ching-Li-How in the opium-boat away 
down the Yangtse-Kiang, the circum- 
stance of the false a/ibi at Saigon, or the 
wrongful imprisonment of young Lascelles 
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for the theft of a consignment of spices in 
Singapore, in all of which doings Telok 
Pang had a hand—you would set him 
down as the most consummate rogue in 
creation. Moreover, some of us have seen 
a thing or two in the Chinese quarter of 
San Francisco and in the crib-crackers’ 
quarters in Hoxton and Shoreditch, but 





hand along his eyebrows. Some of his 
friends regarded this as a nervous habit. 
Others attributed it to ostentatious display 
of his superb diamond ring. 

““Gentlemen, I must put in a word 
about this ring, which held in its golden 
embrace the Great Jagdalpur Diamond. 
When the Comte de Chalenoire was a 


- 


A few of us braved the ungracious elements. 


believe me, 
virtuous 


gentlemen, those spots are 
when compared alongside of 
some dens I could show you in the capital 
of Java. 


“One morning, six or seven years back, 
Telok Pang was sauntering up and down 
before one of the most swagger hotels in 


Batavia. Now his passing and repassing 
was noticed by the Comte de Chalenoire 
as he stood before the window of the East 
India Hotel. The Comte had a strange 


trick of passing the fingers of his right 


baby his parents visited some merchant 
friends at Jagdalpur, and the child was 
handed over to the care of an ayah. 
Just before the family left Jagdalpur the 
ayah died, and when the body was being 
prepared for burial, there was found, care- 
fully sewn into the centre of her broad 
sash, a very large diamond. You may 
guess how carefully the father guarded 
that stone ; and when a native expert 
estimated its value at twenty thousand 
rupees, he swore it should never leave the 
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family. As I never heard how that ayah 
came to possess such a treasure, I must 
leave you to form your own conjectures. 

“‘When the young Comte came to his 
own he had that diamond set into a gold 
ring, and, very foolishly, he wore this 
splendid sparkler continually, indoors and 
out, at home and abroad. And so it came 
to pass that on the morning I have men- 
tioned, the quick eye of Telok Pang 
caught the glint and glitter of the Great 
Jagdalpur Diamond as the Comte de 
Chalenoire, standing before the window 
of the East India Hotel, passed his 
finger-tips from time to time along his 
eyebrows. 

*** Jack!’ said the Comte suddenly to a 
bilious-looking chap in a lounge-suit, look- 
ing over his shoulder, ‘ why tHe devil does 
that Malay rascal keep prowling round 
under our noses in that fashion! I’Il lay 
a rattan across his dirty hide if he stares 
in here again.’ 

“* You'll do nothing of the kind,’ 
replied Jack. ‘My dear Comte, don’t 
pick a quarrel with a scoundrel like that, 
unless you want to be taken to your long 
rest before your time.’ 

“Now, whether this speech riled the 
Comte, or whether Telok Pang stared at 
him impudently at that moment, I can’t 
say, although I was in the room at the 
time. But before we had the least notion 
of what was up, he had rushed out into the 
street. Three of us followed, but before 
we could reach the spot he had struck 
Telok Pang across the face with his cane. 
The Malay ducked his head, they closed, 
and in a twinkling I saw the Comte on 
the ground, with a krise in his shoulder- 
blade. In less time than it takes to relate, 
a crowd rushed together, seeming to come 
from all sides at once; so that while we 
were carrying the Comte into the hotel 
such a swarm had gathered round that 
Telok Pang was as well hidden as he 
could wish. As it proved, the wound was 
not so dangerous as we had feared ; but 
there was a tidy hullaballoo set up pre- 
sently, I can assure you. For something 
had happened over and above that short 
encounter, cane versus krise. The Great 
Jagdalpur Diamond was no longer on the 
finger of the Comte de Chalenoire ! 








“Gentlemen, I have already told the 
friend seated opposite that I have seen 
much of the world. I may say now, in 
order that you may the better understand 
why I was chosen to go upon the warpath 
in this affair, as I am going to relate, that 
I have rubbed shoulders with men of very 
different nationalities—with some, I might 
almost say, of no nationality at all. I can 
make myself understood by Patagonians 
and Digger Indians, and can _ patter 
Chinese or Low Malay quite sufficiently 
to bargain with the lying rascals who talk 
in those languages. So when we found 
that the finger of the Comte was minus its 
priceless jewel I offered to go down into 
the most cut-throat quarters of Batavia 
disguised as a Chinaman, and seek a very 
personal interview with the latest holder of 
the Great Jagdalpur Diamond. 

“It was a desperate game to play. 
Like as not I should be on the missing 
list, and be found with my throat cut from 
ear to ear, or with a Dyak dagger, krise, 
or Chinese carver sticking between my 
ribs. But I was hard-up at the time, and 
when the Comte promised me five hundred 
dollars down on the nail if I got that stone 
again, I reckoned I had sufficient induce- 
ment to go upon the long trail. 

“When my get-up was complete, it 
took a deuced clever cove to know I was 
not a genuine Celestial. At that time I 
had spent, all told, about three years in 
Batavia. I had put my head into dens 
where you would not care to put yours, 
and had often spent the night where my 
life was not worth an hour’s purchase. 
So now, for reasons best known to myself, 
I soon decided on my first move. _ Patter- 
ing down the street in true Johnny Pigtail 
fashion, I skirted the New Town and 
made my way towards an old house a 
couple of miles down the Jaccatra River, 
where I had a strong suspicion I should 
find an opium debauch going forward. 

‘‘I reached the door and gave three 
low taps. As I expected, it was opened, 
inch by inch, by the one-legged China- 
man from Tonquin who ran the show. 
His name was Li Wong. I passed the 
word, for I had been in that devil’s den 
before, and he led me to a large room in 
the rear of the house. 
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’ said the Comte suddenly. 
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‘* Li Wong pushed aside a heavy curtain 
hanging before the entrance. Seated or 
lying on the floor in various postures were 
from twenty to thirty men. Some of them 
stared at me with horrible, meaningless 
eyes. Some were so far drugged as to be 
lying on their backs, staring up at the 
ceiling, without the will to move, much 
less power to do so. One old man, a 
Chinaman, sat with his back against the 
wall and his knees drawn up towards his 
chin. His lower jaw had dropped; his 
features seemed rigid, and I supposed him to 
be dead. Next to him, stretched upon the 
ground apparently asleep, lay Telok Pang. 

“Qld One-leg handed me a pipe, ready 
primed. I took it with a grunt of thanks, 
and lit it from the charcoal-brazier in the 
middle of the room. Then I sat down in 
a corner where I had a good sight of 
Telok Pang. Apparently I smoked much : 
in reality 1 smoked only enough to save 
appearances. I meant to sit there a week 


if necessary, until I had found out whether 
the Great Jagdalpur Diamond was con- 
cealed on the person of Telok Pang, as I 


guessed, or whether it had changed hands. 
As it chanced, my vigil was very short. 

** After sitting there for about half an 
hour, I gradually slipped down to the 
floor and pretended to be asleep. Pre- 
sently I saw the Malay raise himself upon 
one elbow and look stealthily round the 
room. As I watched him narrowly under 
my eyelids, I noticed a clear glitter in his 
eyes that told me he had not come there 
to smoke opium. He glanced suspiciously 
from one face to another; then, satisfied 
that his opportunity had come, he motioned 
to Li Wong. The Chinaman stumped 
slowly across the room, and the pair sat side 
by side with their backs to the rest of us. 
They talked together in whispers, and the 
Malay passed something to LiWong. The 
Chinaman bent over it in rapt attention. 

“In a moment, before I could realise 
the game they were playing, Li Wong 
whipped a knife from his breast and made 
a drive at Telok Pang. A fearful struggle 
followed. The Malay was quick and power- 
ful, and as the two rolled over and over in 
mad endeavour to keep uppermost, he 
struck the Chinaman time after time, and 
gashed him horribly in the face and across 
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his hands. It was a nasty game to watch, 
but it all happened very handy for me, for 
as the Chinaman, freeing himself by a 
grand effort, raised his hand to stab the 
Malay, I saw the Comte’s ring flash on his 
finger. He had slipped it on as he 
resolved to murder the Malay and collar 
the Great Jagdalpur Diamond. 

“ But Telok Pang was one of those men 
who have nine lives and take a lot of kill- 
ing. Just as I thought the moment had 
come for me to rush in and go for that ring, 
the Chinaman gave a yell such as only a 
devil of his sort could give. He fell heavily, 
and I saw a knife buried in his side. 

“Then I had a lively five minutes. Just 
as Li Wong got his finishing stroke I 
started up, and, pulling myself together, 
pointed my pistol at Telok Pang. He saw 
me cover him, and sprang into the corner, 
glaring like a tiger. I took a step or two 
forward, fearful of missing my mark, but 
stumbled against a chap at my feet and 
fell over. My pistol went off and the shot 
buried itself in the floor. As you may 
suppose, the Malay was on me like a streak 
of lightning. Before I could rise, his hand 
was upon my throat. I felt his fingers 
close over my wind-pipe like a vice, and I 
knew I should be strangled in a few 
seconds. I had fallen across the man I 
stumbled against, my neck above his arm, 
and as the Malay flung himself upon me 
he forced my head back over that arm till 
the blood ran out of my mouth. Then I 
became unconscious. . . . 

“When I came to myself, I was lying 
near the water's edge. It took me a long 
time to realise my situation or to remember 
what had happened. My throat was 
parched, my eyes felt like balls of fire, 
and I was so faint I could scarce crawl. 
As soon as I could sit up and do a squint 
round, I saw I had been dragged or carried 
a long distance from Wong’s hell-hole ; 
for I was in a swampy sort of enclosure 
down by the Weltein Canal. I fell back 
again in a half swoon, and lay there 
wondering by what devil’s own luck it was 
I hadn’t been stabbed in twenty places. 
My money was still in the belt next my 
skin, where I had purposely placed it. 

“ Just as I was thinking I might as well 
be dead as left to rot there in that fashion. 
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a boat came slowly down the canal, shifted 
on by a boy working an oar shoved out at 
the stern. He took no notice when I 
hailed him, but when I held up a dollar 
between my fingers he ran the boat’s nose 
to the bank sharp enough. I scrambled 
in somehow with the boy’s help, and 
we moved off down the canal till we 
reached a sort of landing- stage facing 
towards those open waters where the 
Sunda Strait runs into the Java Sea. 


“7 took a step or two forward, fearful of missing my mark.” “N 


‘‘Now there stood, just where the boy put 
me ashore, a dirty little drinking-shop— 
such a tumble-down-looking show that you 
would be almost afraid to put your noses 


inside. Butin I went. After resting for 
a spell and swallowing some spirit, I felt 
a bit stronger. I had a few words with 
the boss and went upstairs. I changed 
myself from John Chinaman to Paul 
Wilkins in just no time at all, and when I 
got down to the bar again I saw three 
rough-looking seafaring chaps standing 
together near the window. At first I 
couldn’t believe my eyes, for there stood 
that jolly old smuggling rascal Dekker, 
who owned a small craft at Singapore and 
one in the Samarang Roads. 
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*‘T walked up to him when the others 
had their backs to us. I touched him on 
the arm. 
“«* Dick Dekker, I think ?’ 
“* He turned quickly and looked me up 
and down. 
“‘*Curse me if it ain’t Wilkins!’ he said. 
‘So you’ve found your way again down 
among the big islands. What’s in the 
wind now ?’ 
“Our old friend Telok Pang been 
here this morning ?’ I 
asked, somewhat in- 
consequently. 
*« * Went aboard Van 
Litter’s lugger hours 
ago. Reckon they’re 
running before’ the 
wind nicely now. 
Bound for  Banjer- 
massin.’ 
“* Hang it!’ I said, 
half to myself; ‘it’s 
more than six hundred 
miles from Batavia to 
Banjermassin, straight 
sailing. Anyway, I’ve 
got to strike his trail 
again.’ 
““*T suppose,’ said 
Dekker, looking at me 
knowingly, ‘ you don’t 
happen to want any- 
body to put you across 
to Borneo ?’ 
drew him to- 

wards the door. 
‘Dekker,’ I said, ‘we have had dealings 
together in Singapore, and you know me 
for a man of my word. Put me across to 
Banjermassin, stand by for me snug and safe 
for three days if need be, land me back 
here, and Ill count you down a hundred 
dollars for your trouble. If you care to 
help me to run against Telok Pang and 
take a stolen diamond out of his clutches 
I’ll make it twenty-five more. 
satisfied ?’ 

“Two hours afterwards we were aboard 
a queer-looking lugger, and standing well 
out over the Java Sea. Such a strong 
nor’-wester sprang up later that we made 
nearly due east, and in the golden light of 
that evening we sighted the Java Isles 


Are you 
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away over our starboard bow. But the 
wind veered in our favour after dark, and 
continued thus all next day ; so we fetched 
the coast of Borneo and found ourselves 
in the mouth of the Banjer River sooner 
than I expected. 

*“* We sailed up the fifteen miles of river 
towards the town. Now that town is 
certainly made up of the oddest collection 
of habitations | ever set eyes on in the Old 
World or the New. Picture to yourselves a 
town without any streets whatever, a town 
where every house is built either on a raft 
or on a pile, in order to keep out of the 
water’s reach—for the Banjer River has an 
awkward habit of rising every now and 
again, and the only way to pass from house 
to house is on planks placed from raft to 
raft. As I stood in the bows of our 
lugger, I was struck by the multitude of 
small craft plying up and down the river. 
I sighted native coves from the interior, 
Chinamen, Malays, Dutchmen, darkies of 
all sorts and sizes, from Lord knows 


where ; and I guessed I had my work cut 
out to smoke Telok Pang out of Banjer- 


massin. Presently we passed a_ small 
coasting-steamer moored in mid-stream ; 
the crew were busy on deck, getting ready 
to weigh anchor and run down the river 
with the tide. Before we were a hundred 
yards ahead, I saw three men moving 
away from that steamer in a cutter and 
pulling for the near bank. One of those 
three men was Telok Pang. 

“I knew no soul in Banjermassin to 
speak with; Dekker had a mate there who 
had been to sea with him once or twice; 
but Telok Pang had a hundred fellow 
thieves and cut-throats in that place, for 
he spent half his days in dodging back- 
wards and forwards between Banjer- 
massin and Batavja. So I guessed it 
was no good following him right away; if I 
met him in the open by day I should be 
murdered, like as not, and the chances of 
the Comte de Chalenoire ever seeing that 
ring again would be very small. So after a 
long palaver with Master Dekker we laid a 
little trap for Telok Pang, and he fell into 
that trap very neatly, as you shall learn. 

“Dekker was well known to a native 
who owned a small boat and hawked 
whittles, hatchets, and so forth on the 
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river. So very early the next morning off 
goes Dekker in search of this chap, and 
very soon he brought him aboard the 
lugger. He was a small, wiry man, but 
of great strength for his size. On being 
given ten dollars and promised a further 
reward if he obeyed us to the finish, he 
readily undertook to find Telok Pang, and 
pitch a yarn to him which would induce 
the rascal to join him in boarding our 
lugger stealthily by night, for the purpose 
of stealing a quantity of diamonds and 
gold-dust which the native was to declare 
we were to carry across to Samarang next 
day. We were confident that the Great 
Jagdalpur Diamond would be on the 
person of the Malay, unless he had already 
sold it, which was hardly probable, as 
time and care would be required before 
such a great jewel could be disposed of. 
So, confident of the success of our plot, 
Dekker and I waited impatiently till dark. 
Then we made everything neat for the 
reception of visitors. We meant using no 
shooting -irons, for we didn’t want a 
hornet’s nest about our ears two minutes 
after firing; but we fitted ourselves out 
very efficiently in the cold steel line. Then 
we split a pint of brandy and waited. 

“T had seen quite enough of the 
encounter between Telok Pang and Li 
Wong, and had /// enough of the Malay’s 
strength, to believe that we were in for 
a very lively scuffle. We were not dis- 
appointed. It was almost dark, and the 
craft in the river showed like indistinct 
shadowy forms in the distance, when we 
made out a small punt coming slowly 
towards us. 

“«* Lay by,’ whispered Dekker, ‘and let 
’em board us before you show your 
colours.’ 

“We went down on our hands and 
knees. I saw Dekker tighten his belt and 
place his knife handy. 

“Our lugger stood well out of the 
water ; so, after a few moments had passed, 
we heard somebody cursing under his 
breath as he clutched ineffectually at our 
rail when the roll of the river carried him 
towards us. A second attempt succeeded, 
and then the face of the Malay appeared 
over the lugger’s side. In a moment he 
dropped lightly on deck. 
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“T rushed forward, but already Dekker 
had the arms of the thief pinned in his 
powerful clutches. 

“«« Friend,’ he said, ‘glad you answered 
our invite. This gentleman will trouble 
you to hand over that big diamond. 
Lively, now! No noise, or you'll find 
yourself in hell before the boss down 
there expects you. Hold , 

‘‘What more the Dutchman meant say- 
ing I don’t know, for at that moment 
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career of Telok Pang of Batavia was 
finished. 

‘Sure enough, we found the Great Jag- 
dalpur Diamond stowed away very securely 
in a small pouch on the breast of Telok 
Pang. We fastened an old trawl-head to 
the body and dropped it quietly overboard. 
We paid off that native, giving him an 
extra coin or two to keep his mouth shut, 
and before daybreak we had our backs to 
the Banjer River, and were soon heading 


‘“* Dick Dekker, I think?” 


Telok Pang plunged and wriggled like an 
ill-gaffed conger. Dekker lost his balance, 


and the pair fell heavily. I collared the 
Malay by one arm and the native chap laid 
hold of the other. Dekker was uppermost 
as they went down, so Telok Pang was 
now flat on deck with the three of us 
on top. Then something happened I’ve 
been sorry for ever since. The Malay got 
his hand on Dekker’s throat; this so 
exasperated the Dutchman that just as I 
managed to free him he stabbed the other 
where no second stab is necessary. The 


straight for Batavia as fast as our one sheet 
could carry us. 

*** Wilkins,’ said the Comte de Chale- 
noire some days later, as we sat again on 
the verandah of the East India Hotel, ‘ you 
ought to throw up globe-trotting, and 
settle down in Paris or London as a 
detective. If you want credentials, my 
boy, apply to me. I will just put on 
paper the whole story of the theft of 
the Great Jagdalpur Diamond by Telok 
Pang and the recovery of same by Paul 
Wilkins.’” 











“THE WHOLE STOCK OF A COQUETTE.” 


By HELEN C, GORDON. 





Waters she hath to make her face to shine, 
Confections eke, to clarify her skin ; 

Lip-salve and cloths of a rich scarlet dye 

She hath, which to her cheeks she doth apply: 
Ointment, wherewith she sprinkles o’er her face, 
And lustrifies her beauty’s dying grace. 


RHODON AND IRIs. 1631. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A young gentlewoman of about nineteen years of 
age (bred in the family of a person of quality, 
lately deceased), who paints the finest flesh-colour, 
wants a place, and is to be heard of at the 
house of Mynheer Grotesque, a Dutch painter 
in Barbican, 

N.B.—She is also well skilled in the drapery 
part, and mixes ribands so as to suit the colours 
of the face with great art and success. 

SPECTATOR. 1812. 


Curious arts dim charms revive. 


“SHOUGH the poet’s famous asser- 
tion, *‘Loveliness is, when un- 
adorn’d, adorn’d the most,” has furnished 
mankind with a much-appreciated and oft- 
quoted maxim, it would appear that the 
fair sex has not found this ideal theory 
workable in practice, since from time 
immemorial women have been wont to 
bestow much care and labour upon their 
toilets, and have sought to heighten 
their charms throughout all ages by the 
use of such “‘ adulteries of art which strike 
the eye” as unguents, false curls, hair-dye 
and powder, lip-salve and paint, “‘to please 
the world.” 

The researches and discoveries of 
archeologists have revealed the fact that 
the dressing-room of a lady of Ancient 
Egypt was invariably furnished with a 
wooden stand, somewhat broad in pro- 
portion to its height, having one or more 
shelves, on which were set forth the 
numerous requisites of her apparelling. 


Here lay the maher (see-face), or hand- 
mirror, of highly burnished copper, with 
handle wrought in some fantastic shape, 


and beside it a wooden comb with its 


ETRUSCAN TOILET CASKET, INCISED. 


double row of teeth, one large, one small, 
on either side the carved or inlaid centre. 
Bodkins, seven or eight inches in length, 
served to fasten up the hair when dressed, 
and keep securely in their place the 
borrowed locks which then, as now, so 
frequently augmented the coiffure of a 
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coquette. Quite an array of small wooden 
or ivory boxes, of bottles and pots of 


PORCELAIN CASE FOR STIBIUM, OR COLOUR. 


glass, alabaster, or porcelain, contained 
cosmetics of kinds, and most 
important amongst them was the vase, 
divided into three or more compartments, 
which held that requirement so essential 
to an Egyptian beauty, the ~ 
kohl or s/#bcum, wherewith she 
darkened her brows, elongated 
the form of her eyes, and 
painted their lids. Sometimes 
this was effected by means of 
a moistened black powder 
made of antimony, black man- 
ganese, or of the lamp-black 
of frankincense or burnt 
almonds; sometimes with oint- 
ment of a bluish green hue 
variously scented, and manu- 
factured from nut-oil or animal 
grease. A long fine needle- 
like instrument was provided 
to apply the preparation, and 
tiny shallow utensils, answering 
the purpose of spoons, transferred other 
unguents from the larger receptacles to 
shells when required for immediate use. 


divers 
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The application of s/bium was introduced 
from Egypt to the Jews and Romans, and 
recent authorities in Biblical criticism 
maintain that it was her eyes, and not her 
face, that Jezebel painted on that memor- 
able occasion when “tired her head 
and looked out of the window” to watch 
for the coming of Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 

On atomb at Thebes Egyptian art has 
depicted a lady, in the first stages of her 
toilet, supported in her bath by an 
attendant who holds a flower to her nose, 
while two others massage her, and pour 
water over her head froma vase. There 
are no evidences of the use of soap, which 
seems to have been a Gaulish invention of 
a later period, and, according to Pliny, 
was composed of fat and ashes. A small 
quantity was discovered at Pompeii; and a 
mural painting in the ruins of the same 
buried city gives us an insight into the 
mysteries of ancient hair-dressing @ /a 
Grecque. The flowing tresses of a beauty 
were usually of a bright yellow hue, either 
dyed, or heavily powdered with gold dust 
by the extravagant and wealthy, then 
parted down the centre, and rolled up and 
secured by a hair-needle of ivory, bone, 
bronze, or silver. A corrosive pomatum, 
made of cinders and tallow, which red- 
dened the hair, and was extensively 
patronised by both the men and women 


she 


GREEK VOTIVE TABLET WITH TOILET IMPLEMENTS, 


DEDICATED BY A PRIESTESS. 


of Gaul, was imported thence, and soon 
bid fair to oust golden locks from 
favour. 
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Every Roman lady of quality possessed 
a cista, or dressing-case, of bronze or 
silver, the casket often beautifully orna- 
mented with incised designs of mythical 


ROMAN ROUGE AND CHALK BOX IN WOOD. 


or historical subjects; and among the 
implements it held was included a s/rigile, 
or flesh-scraper, to be employed during 
the hot or steam bath. Her toilet-table 
was compared by a writer in 1826 to 
that of ‘“‘our modern belles, all loaded 
with jewels, bodkins, false hair, filletts, 
ribbands, washes, and patch-boxes” ; so 
strangely does history repeat itself at 
different periods, even in the minute 
Curl- 


particulars of personal adornment. 
ing-tongs and crisping-irons are, how- 
ever, conspicuous by their absence; and 
it seems to have been left for Norman and 
Frankish ladies to inaugurate the mode of 


wearing frizzled locks in the world of 
fashion. Anglo-Saxon beauties are accused, 
not only of curling their hair, but of paint- 
ing their faces; and that they paid con- 
siderable attention to the minor details of 
their toilets is proved by the discovery 
in their graves of chatelaines, from which 
hung a variety of small articles such as 
scissors, tooth- picks, ear - picks, nail- 
cleaners, and tweezers for the 
removal of superfluous hair. 

The “make-up” of the French ladies 
of the Middle Ageg is freely commented 
upon by writers of the period, and Gautier 
de Consi, a religious poet of the thirteenth 
century, describes women— 


even 


Who deck themselves out, who comb themselves, 
Who 


selves, 


paint themselves, and who anoint them- 


‘Who adorn themselves, and who make them- 
selves young. 
Even at that early stage in the record of 


European manners and customs, the ‘‘whole 
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stock of a coquette” comprised a goodly 
number of requisites set forth in another 
poem of the same period, which introduces 
a mercier, who declares he possesses 
among his wares— 
All the utensils 
Which a woman uses at her toilet : 
Razors, forceps, looking-glasses. . . . 
Tooth-brushes and toothpicks, 
And bandeaux and crisping-irons, 
Traineaux, combs, mirrors, 
And rosewater with which they furbish them- 
selves, 
I have cotton with which they rouge themselves, 
I have whitening with which they make them- 
selves white. 
In due course of time the list grew longer, 
for at the end of the fourteenth century 


A STRIGILE, OR FLESH-SCRAPER, 
FROM PRAENESTE, 


there was a notable increase in coquetry, 
and Pierre de l’Etoile mentions in his 
Journal that even the nuns walking in the 
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streets of Paris wore their hair curled and 
powdered. 

About this time a fashionable preserva- 
tive against infection, the original of the 
present-day vinaigrette, came into general 
use, and was worn attached to a lady’s 
girdle, or suspended by a chain about her 
neck. This was the silver scent-ball 
perforated with holes, and called a 
pomander (foume de aumbre), from the 
ambergris which formed the principal 
ingredient of its contents. A nutmeg set 
in silver, and jewelled, answered the same 
purpose; or the rind of a dried Seville 
orange, either filled with a sponge soaked 
in vinegar, or stuffed with cloves and 
spices. 

Though pins of some description had 
been in use from the earliest ages, notably 
so in the reign of Edward I., to fasten the 
gorget on either side the face as high as 
the ears, they were usually of a more 
ornamental nature than the tiny requisites 
now seen on every modern dressing-table. 
These made their appearance about the 
latter end of the fifteenth century, and 
were at first so expensive that lovers 
sequently considered them as fitting gifts 
to present to their mistresses. They were 
manufactured of iron wire, blanched, but 
were soon superseded in popular favour 
by the brass pins imported from France 
by Catherine Howard, wife of Henry VIII. 

For a century and more perfumes had 
been in great request, especially saffron ; 
but in King Hal’s reign its fragrance was 
relegated to the vulgar, and the aristocratic 


con- 
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ITALIAN IVORY COMB, ABOUT A.D. 1500, 
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and refined patronised lavender in _ its 
stead. The name of Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, has 


come down to 


A NUTMEG POMANDER OF 
By kind permission of Miss von 


750. 


Serdlwitz. 


posterity linked with the introduction 
into England from Italy of ‘“ the whole 
mystery and craft of perfumery and costly 
washes.” To his royal mistress the 
“‘Italianated ” peer presented a pair of 
scented gloves trimmed with roses, which 
vastly pleased Queen Bess, and the sweet 
odour by which they were permeated was 
for many years known by the name of the 
coxcombical donor. To quote a_ well- 
known essayist—‘ The toilet of Elizabeth 
indeed an altar of devotion of 
which she was the idol, and 
all Ministers her 
votaries.” Her reign was the 
golden age of cosmetics and 
coquetry, and she and her 
ladies used an endless variety 
of tinctures, pomatums, 
essences, and oils. These were 
kept in boxes called “ sweet 
coffers,” which formed a 
necessary part of the furniture. 
of all State bed-chambers, and 
were flanked by rows of 
** casting - bottles,” filled with 
rare and perfumes. 
Beauties in the hey-day of 


was 


her were 


costly 
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their youth and loveliness bathed in milk 
to preserve the softness of their skins, but 
no sooner did unwelcome wrinkles make 
their dread appear- 
ance than white 
wine was substi- 
tuted for the 
creamy fluid. This 
was highly recom- 
mended for its 
astringent and 
stimulating quali- 
ties, and was sup- 
posed to be 
efficagious in ban- 
ishing the lines so rudely traced by Father 
Time. Elizabeth indulged frequently in 


this luxury, and when Mary Queen of 


Scots was in confinement at Tutbury, her 
custodian, the Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
obliged to petition for an additional 
allowance to meet the expense of the 
wine baths supplied to his royal captive. 


THE BOUDOIR 


GOLD ENAMELLED TOILET-IMPLEMENT BOX, 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


OF THE 
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The coiffure of a fashionable beauty 
was frizzled with crisping- irons, and, 
according to Stubbs, was ‘‘ under-propped 

with forkes and 
wires.” The hue 
of her tresses, 
whether of natural 
growth or __ bor- 
rowed, was capable 
of variation accord- 
ing to 
ment— 


require- 


To-day her own hair 
best becomes which 
yellow is as gold, 

A periwig is better for to-morrow, black to 

behold. 

The mask, or ‘“‘ loup,” as it was called at 
this period, became extremely popular 
with Parisian belles. It was made of black 
velvet, and kept in place by a tiny gold 
chain attached to its lining of white satin, 
and terminated by a pearl which was held 


] 


COUNTESS. 


From Hogarth’s “‘ Marriage & la Mode.” 
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firmly between the wearer's lips. In this 
country it presently made its début in a 
modified form, concealing only the upper 
part of the face; and following closely on 
its introduction came the first faint pre- 
monitions of the adoption of hair-powder, 
not yet composed of the wheaten flour 
used by French country girls, who little 
dreamt that their example would, at no 
distant date, be followed by the beau 
monde of Europe, but of poudre de violette 
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had been fashionable among Roman ladies 
as early as the second century B.c., and 
had gradually been handed on from one 
country to another—Italy, Spain, and 
France, whence it was introduced to the 
fair dames of Elizabeth’s Court, who 
quickly recognised in the waving group of 
feathers with jewelled handle a— 

Wondrous engine that by magic charms 

Cools your own breast, and every other warms. 


More nearly resembling the shape which 


THE FRENCHIFIED YOUNG LADY. 


From a Print of 1771. 


musquée and other scented preparations 
with which the beauties in the reign of 
Henry IV. were wont to sprinkle their 
perukes and false curls. 

Yet another fefit rien in the shape of a 
small mirror was now worn suspended 
from the girdle or inserted in the handle 
of the fan, which was fast becoming a 
necessary article of life on any and every 
occasion— 

In house, in field, in church, in street, 


In summer, winter, water, land, 
In cold, in heat, in dry, in weet 


This charming instrument of coquetry 


No. 209. February 1901 


we are accustomed to see at the present 
day was the fan imported from her native 
land, and wiejded to such purpose at 
Whitehall, by Charles the Second’s French 
mistress, Mdlle. de Querouailles, whom he 
created Duchess of Portsmouth. 

The Restoration inaugurated the palmy 
days of ‘love -locks” and “heart- 
breakers,” terms used to designate the 
artificial curls which« supplemented the 
stiffly frizzled coiffure of its beauties, and 
which were securely held in place by 
“pins tipp’d with diamond point and 
head.” 


’ 
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Many and varied were now the contents 
of a coquette’s casset* of fil’granf, or 
japonian f, consisting of Spanish paper 
or red leather to stimulate a lovely bloom 
on her cheeks; chicken-skin ‘‘ for night, 
To keep her hands soft, plump, and 
white”; pastillo di bocca, or perfumed 
lozenges ; pomatum, scents, unguents, 
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to hold “‘every cut and kind” of black 
taffeta mouches to heighten the brilliancy of 
her complexion. These had come into 
vogue at the close of Charles the First’s 
reign, but, together with all like witcheries 
of art, had been sternly forbidden by the 
Puritans. Hardly had the second Charles 
been a year at Whitehall when beauty-spots 
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‘* HEYDAY! IS THIS MY DAUGHTER ANNE?” 
From a Print of 1774. 


cosmetics, polvil$ , and if past her first 
youth— 
That the cheeks may both agree, 
Plumpers to fill the cavity. 


Nor was her dressing-table complete in its 
furnishing unless there stood upon it one 
or more tiny boxes of porcelain or silver 


* Dressing-box. + Silver-wire. + Lacquer. 


? Portuguese term for the most exquisite powders and 
perfum *s. 


again made their appearance in a variety 
of fantastic shapes—owls, rings, crescents, 
and crowns--of which the ‘“ coach-and- 
horses ” patch was the especial favourite. 
In Anne’s reign, when party feeling ran 
high, the political views of fashionable 
dames might be surmised from their fans 
and their faces. Those who were neutral! 
patched on both cheeks, but a Whig lady 
on the right one only, in contrast to = fair 
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THE FRUIT-STALL HEADDRESS. 


From a Print of 1779. 


High-Church Tory, who adorned the left, 
and wore suspended from her wrist a fan, on 
which was depicted a scene from the trial 
of Dr. Sacheverell at Westminster Hall. 
The “‘ wondrous engine” was more indis- 
pensable than ever, and often not less 
than a yard wide, and both the Spectator 
and Zatler have much to say on the subject 
of fan-manceuvring. ‘‘ Women,” writes 
Addison in the former, “‘ are armed with 
fans as men with swords, and sometimes 
do more execution with them.” It took 
three months to learn the various effective 
“flutters” which expressed either love, 
anger, confusion, merriment, or modesty, 
as its fair owner desired. These coquetries 
exhausted, or failing her, the “ wily virgin 
throws a pinch of snuff,” quoth Pope, and 
the costly receptacles which contained the 
“fragrant powdered herb” played an active 
part in the flirtations of beaux and belles of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
A play of 1650 tell us that— 
She that with pure Tobacco will not prime 
Her nose, can be no lady of the time ; 

and Addison says that “‘the fair one who 
was proof against a jewelled necklace could 


not resist a diamond snuff-box.” Paint, 
red and white, was universally employed 
by women of fashion, who perforce kept 
their lovers at a respectful distance lest a 
kiss ‘‘snatched by a forward one might 
transfer the complexion of the mistress 
to the admirer.” ‘The untimely decease 
of more than one famous beauty was 
attributed to the paint with which she 
besmeared her countenance, a notable 
instance being the death of Lady Coventry, 
whose husband had been wont to chase 
her round the dinner-table in his deter- 
mined efforts to remove the deleterious 
compound from her face with his servi- 
ette. According to Walpole, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu used the cheapest white 
paint obtainable, and left it so long on 
her skin that it had literally to be scraped 
off. It may be inferred that these fine 
ladies rarely washed, but the age was 
careless in that respect, personal cleanli- 
ness at a discount, and the essence-pot, 
consequently, in great demand. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the coiffure became a monstrous 


*‘OH! HEIGH HO!” 
OR, A VIEW OF THE BACK SETTLEMENTS. 


From a Print of 1776. 
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erection, covered with pomatum, and 
thickly powdered; frizzed up into twists 
and curls, and adorned with feathers, jewels, 
and ribbons. The greatest possible care 
was taken to keep this greasy pile 
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the ‘‘ scratch-back,” which dates from the 
days of Queen Bess, became an absolutely 
essential adjunct of the toilet, carried by 
every lady suspended by a cord round her 
waist, and en évidence in her dressing-room 


THE LADIES’ ABSURDITY. 
Dedicated to the dames of fine taste by the fashionable barbers. 


From AN “IGHTEENTH CENTURY 


intact and undisturbed, often for as long 
as a month at a time, and, naturally 
enough, it became the asylum for guests 
which only an extreme devotion to fashion 


would have endured. Then, if ever, 


PRINT. 
and boudoir. The hand or claw of ivory 
which performed the much-needed function 
of scratching its fair owner’s back was 
engraved with her initials, beautifully 
carved, choicely set, and mounted on a 
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handle some twelve inches in length, 
terminated by a knob with a hole or ring. 
Fortunately the tax on _ hair - powder 
imposed by Pitt in 1795, aided by the 
simplicity in the style of dress which 
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perchance some day the rouge-pot and 
powder-puff may follow it. 

In this new era the sale of cosmetics 
and hair-dyes is, as of yore, a flourishing 
trade; and only some twenty years back 


THE FRENCH LADY IN LONDON. 
William, Fido, Polly, and Tabby, frightened out of their wits, rush to hide in a mouse-hele. 


From AN E1Guteentu Cextury Print. 


prevailed after the Revolution, banished 
the offensive fashion of hair-dressing ; and 
not long after, the scratch-back was 
assigned a place in the cabinet of curios, 
alongside of patch and snuff box, whither 


startling revelations were made at the trial 
of the notorious Madame Rachel, with 
regard to prices paid by silly women 
for washes which, they were assured, 
would make them “ beautiful for ever.” 
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‘The Arabian Perfumer to the Queen,” 
as she styled herself, who claimed to be a 
sister of the great tragédienne, but whose 
real name was Leverson, opened a shop 
in Duke Street, to which came one fateful 
afternoon the daughter of Signor Mario, 
the singer. This lady, Mrs. Pearce, who 
was only twenty-three years old, was 
admired for the brilliancy of her com- 
plexion, which Madame Rachel informed 
her she might retain into old age by the 
use of her “enamel.” During the ensuing 
six months the vendor of this marvellous 
cosmetic obtained twenty pounds from her 
dupe for a mixture of lead compound, 
hydrochloric acid, common fuller’s-earth, 
starch, and water, valued by an analytical 
chemist at sixpence a bottle and sold at 
a guinea. The treatment, however, pro- 
duced a rash, and in alarm Mrs. Pearce 
again sought her toilet-adviser, who had 
moved to Great Portland Street. It was 
anything but reassuring to be told 
that her skin was in a “terrible state,” 
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and the enormous fee of a _ thousand 
guineas was demanded to effect a cure, 
and for the “ finishing process,” such 
as Madame Rachel claimed to have 
achieved on Lady Dudley, who, she 
averred, had used her washes from child- 
hood. ‘In consideration of friendship” 
the sum was reduced to £500, then to 
#200, and finally to £100, but Mrs. Pearce 
was persuaded to place two necklaces and 
other valuable trinkets in the hands of this 
daring adventuress, who pawned them for 
fifty pounds. In order to recover these 
jewels the unhappy victim of this singular 
fraud was forced to take legal proceedings 
against the “ Arabian Perfumer,” and to 
undergo the humiliation of publishing to 
the world her own egregious folly, and 
that of many of her sisters, in their vain 
and pitiful endeavour to gain perennial 
possession of that loveliness of youth 
denied by Nature, e’en to the fairest 
among women, save in the springtime 
of their lives. 





MISS NOBODY. 


By R. RAMSAY. 


I 


RS. HARDWICKE’S relations had 

been permitted to walk about in 

the garden. Once a year they paid a state 
call upon that grim lady, when they all 
sat and shook in the very dark drawing- 
room, and praised her flowers (the one 
safe subject) until she told them to go out 
and pick a few. It was their only oppor- 
tunity of discussing her before they parted 
and took their ways to their several smoky 
towns. Sometimes on these visits it had 
been wet, but they had gone out solemnly 
in the rain with umbrellas, and spoken 


their minds over the dripping bushes. 
A. che little procession passed down the 


apple -tree- shaded path, the old lady 
watched it dubiously from the window. 

“There they go!” she said. ‘“ Pretend- 
ing to be so careful of the border. But 
whenever they ’re out of sight their great 
feet will go trampling all over the 
myosotis. . Rose, run out and go 
round with them, and make them keep off 
the grass.” 

The girl came forward, a stately creature 
in her white frock with roses at her waist— 
and in her cheeks. The relations did not 
love her: she was too like a young queen, 
and they were all elderly and suspicious. 
She hesitated, but had to go. 

With an air of dignity shé lifted her 
white skirt, that trailed a little, and walked 
down the garden, coming up with the tail 
of the procession. Those in front did not 
turn; they were talking earnestly, all but 
the last, who ‘was too deaf to listen, and 
Who went behind discontentedly. She 
was a cousin of Mrs. Hardwicke’s, and felt 
sourly that the rest were all plotting 
against her chances. . . . With her Rose 





walked in silence, unhappy at being thrust 
into this company, and glad to remain 
unnoticed, almost shut out from the rest 
by the apple-boughs. 

“It would be terrible!” one was say- 
ing. This was a second cousin, a big, 
stout woman with little eyes, who sniffed 
angrily at a huge bunch of lavender she 
had pulled. 

“As you say—terrible! 
to face it—unless r 

** Unless, Mr. Packe ?” 

He was a brother-in-law, and he had 
been a lawyer. When he was on a bicycle 
he looked very like a spider ; to-day, with- 
out that, there was a likeness—perhaps in 
his hungry eyes. 

“There is always a chance,” he said. 

There was a flutter along the line. Rose 
only, keeping shyly on the outskirts, had 
her eyes fixed on the speaker’s boots, that 
were visibly transgressing upon the border, 
but she did not like to warn him, because 
she knew he would think it rude, and 
because the whole procession would turn 
and glare. 

“‘] will put the case plainly,” said Mr. 
Packe. He liked putting cases, and this 
one was of vital interest to themall. “A 
certain person quarrels with her only son, 
casts him off, will not allow his name to 
be mentioned——” 

‘Anne mentioned it once,” 
second cousin with intention. 
been since shut out. 

Mr. Packe waved his hand at the in.at 
ruption, looking very spider-like. 

‘Just so,” hesaid. ‘ Well, this person, 
instead of cultivating the—ah—affection 
of her relations, picks up a workhouse 
child to supplant them——” 


But we have 


said the 
Anne had 
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He was treading on a blue sea of forget- 
me-nots. Rose leaned forward anxiously, 
but did not venture to interrupt. . 
Being thus concerned, she heard what he 
was saying idly. The words had not struck 
her yet. 

‘* A workhouse brat,” he repeated slowly. 

The second cousin was brandishing her 
bunch of lavender. ‘But the chance—the 
chance ?” she said. 

“It ismore than likely,” said Mr. Packe, 
“that this—Thing’s—parents were dis- 
reputable—drunkards, thieves, or worse. 

*And that kind of thing can be handed 
on. ... I have taken a great interest in 
the child—I have watched for the heredi- 
tary tendencies to appear——” 

“‘ How clever of you!” said the second 
cousin. 

“Quite so. 
disappointed. 


Up till now I have been 
I have never seen her with- 


out saying to myself, the hereditary instincts 
will appear, and then there will be a scandal 
and a shock, and you will go back to the 
gutter—out of the way. . . .” 

“Oh, yes—and if any discreditable 


” 


connections 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Packe. “But I 
pinned my hopes vainly to the hereditary 
failings, and it is time to take action. As 
it is, the girl could not marry into any 
decent family. Who would have her? 
Who would risk such an importation? ... 
And why not? Because of the past 
that lies behind her, and may any day 
become a present—and then our rash 
relative o 

There was a little shriek from the 
women, for a white young face appeared 
through the apple-boughs. 

“‘ Are you speaking of Me ?” she cried, 
poor Rose only then understanding. 

They had not known or guessed she was 
there—the deaf cousin had made no signs. 
Mr. Packe plunged right into the forget- 
me-nots. 

“Were you speaking of me?” said 
Rose. In her face there was not anger as 
much as terror. Mr. Packe would have 
temporised, but the stout second cousin, 
feeling that the boats were burnt, threw 
prudence to the winds, and took kindly to 
the blaze. 
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“Yes,” she said; “ listeners never hear 
any good of themselves. But they hear 
the truth.” 

“Sh, ’sh!” exclaimed Mr. Packe. The 
girl stood in their midst with sad, startled 
eyes: a pathetic figure in her white 
summer gown ; still, with the dignity of an 
insulted princess. 

“Oh!” she cried. The unkind faces 
were all fixed’ on her in suspicion and in 
dislike ; she felt for a moment like some 
poor thing who had stumbled into an 
ambush. Then she straightened herself 
and looked at them all with courage. 

“T did not intend to listen,” she said. 
“IT did not know you had come out 
among the flowers to — plot. But I’ve 
known for a long time that you all hate 
and despise me, and that”—she would 
not let her voice falter—‘‘ that you would 
gladly do me harm.” 

The colour was coming back into her 
cheeks as she braved them. They stood 
and stared at her, all transfixed. 

“Do what you like,” she said; “say 
what you like—I’m not afraid. After all, 
what are you with your meanness, your 
narrow-mindedness, and your greed ? Who 
would change with you? Not I—not 
even J! And there are—people—who 
care for me as I am.” 

She walked away proudly till she was 
out of sight; and they gazed after her, 
still aghast. 

**This is regrettable,” said Mr. Packe. 
The others recovered slowly, looking 
blankly at each other, and apprehensively 
towards the house. ‘“‘Regrettable! It 
will ruin us all!” cried the second cousin. 
“She will tell Isabella—and we shall be 
turned out—without any tea!” 

The deaf relation came forward, curious 
to hear what had been the matter, and 
the other women turned upon her and 
shook her. If she had had any sense! 

‘“*Hum,” said Mr. Packe. He was still 
treading down the ruined border of forget- 
me-nots, putting the case abstractedly to 
himself. 

“Curious!” he said. 

“What ?” asked they. He lifted his 
spidery arm and pointed towards the last 
white flutter of Rose’s skirt. 
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“Did you notice anything familiar in 
that outbreak ?” he asked. 

‘‘She was very angry and very rude,” 
said the second cousin. 

‘“‘ Hereditary instincts? Humph!” said 
Mr. Packe. ‘“ It never struck me before. 
None of you saw the likeness?” They 
shook their heads. 

Mrs. Hardwicke’s brother-in-law put on 
an air of mystery. 

“It’s an odd thing,” he said, “ but I 
have only seen one person look just 
like that in a rage, and—and there’s 
another likeness. . . . Curious!” 

“What are we to do?” asked the 
second cousin, who was impatient of his 
maundering. She glanced nervously at 
the house. 

“Do?” said Mr. Packe, waking up. 
“Do? Why, I shall go to the orphanage 
that girl came from and make inquiries. 
Who knows what discoveries I might 
make ? Who knows what connections 
the girl may have? It is time to take 
action.” And they agreed. 

“‘When my sister-in-law’s cats died of 


an epidemic, and she decided to adopt a 
child, my wife and I did our best to stop 


it,” said Mr. Packe. ‘Cats are all very 
well, but when it comes to children! 
However, we vainly combatted the intru- 
sion of this cuckoo in the nest, and my 
wife went with Isabella to the orphanage 
to choose it. For if Isabella were to fix 
on a great bouncing healthy creature, the 
injury to us would be immense—and last- 
ing. We could at least hinder that.” 

The listeners sniffed with a little scorn. 
The precaution had surely failed. 

“Isabella would not adopt a boy: she 
hated boys, because they reminded her 
of her son. There were many girl babies 
in the place, and she looked them over. 
This one was teething ; it was pale and 
interesting — and just the child to go 
off in convulsions, or chills, or croup. 
It sat up and whimpered, and my wife 
Picked it up. ‘Is it likely to live ?’ she 
said apart, and the nurse said: ‘Well, it 
isn’t so strong as Ellen.’ Then my wife 
took it across to Mrs. Hardwicke. ‘ Put 
down that fat horror, Isabella,’ she said, 
“and look at this angel !’” 
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“Ah!” said the second cousin, “then 
you are responsible——” 

Mr. Packe smiled a little sourly. “I beg 
your pardon. I was about to say that 
if my wife’s judgment was at fault (Poor 
Maria, it was the chill she caught on that 
expedition that flew to her limbs and 
has kept her bedridden ever since—we 
owe that to this girl also !), still, her 
going was an advantage. While Isabella 
dandled the baby, my wife saw the officials 
and arranged about the adoption. She 
heard the few facts that were known 
about it—its parentage was not known; 
there was nothing vital, but I know where 
to begin. And even a foundling must 
have a past—particularly a foundling.” 

It was time to return. They threaded 
their way through the garden slowly 
Mr. Packe had again fallen into abstrac- 
tion. His mind was not so much occupied 
with the dire possibilities awaiting them 
if Rose should have gone straight in to 
Mrs. Hardwicke. There was a line of 
reflection across his brow over the cunning 
eyes, and he was muttering— 

‘Curious ! ” 

But they all grew nervous as the pro- 
cession approached the house. They put 
the deaf lady in the van with a large bunch 
of roses, to bear the brunt. But she kept 
twisting her long neck round to read their 
disturbed looks, and was not much of a 
screen. 

With awe and trepidation they crossed 
the threshold and ventured in. There was 
no sign of storm in the gloomy silence of 
the drawing-room, but Rose’s low chair 
was empty, and there was no gracious 
young presence bending over the half- 
filled cups. 

“Well, have you stripped my garden?” 
said Mrs. Hardwicke. 

The harsh voice made them start, but 
they filed in meckly. Had she not been 
told ? 

“The garden is a perfect paradise,” 
said Mr. Packe. 

* * * * 

Rose lay on her bed and cried. 

It had been hard to walk up that long 
garden with her little head high and 
haughty. But it was harder to fight the 
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thing out alone. 
much 


She had never thought 
about herself. ‘‘Grannie” had 
adopted her when she was so very young 
that she had no past to think of. 
“*Grannie” had not talked to her of her 
people—would never let her ask—and /ha/ 
was why ! 

She was a pauper child ; her people had 
very likely been thieves, that man had 
said—that man who was watching for 
hereditary tendencies to come out in 
her and disgrace her! What might not 
be lurking in her blood? “As it is, the 
girl could not marry into any decent 
family,’ Mr. Packe had said. That 
meant—that meant 

She had said: ‘‘ There are—people— 
who care for me as I am.” But would she 
wrong the—people ? She shut her hands 
over her face with a moan. 

The visitors were departing. She could 
hear the somewhat shrill civilities of the 
ladies and the old lady’s gruff reply. The 
iron gate swung heavily to after them, and 
their harpy figures would be hurrying to 
the station. Rose lifted her wet face out 
of the pillow and hesitated. Mrs. Hard- 
wicke would be sitting in the empty 
drawing-room, wondering where she was. 
Should she run down and sob out her 
troubles at the old lady’s knee ? 

Softly she slid down the stairs and 
opened the door a little way. Mrs. Hard- 
wicke was marching up and down leaning 
on her stick, amidst the dark splendours 
of the room. She did not notice the face 
at the door, for her own was full of a bitter 
agitation. Rose knew that it was 
vain for her to thrust herself in upon 
that dark moment. Once she had tried to 
drive and smile it away, but Mrs. Hard- 
wicke had pushed her away, and looked at 
her with a look like hatred, for intruding 
into her bitter thoughts. 

Rose dared not attempt to comfort ; she 
could only slip away and take her own 
trouble with her into the lonely garden. 
But she was not to be alone. A visitor 
was coming—not by way of the gate 
and the gravel-path; but like a tramp, 
through the hedge. He had caught the 
glint of her white skirts, and came up to 
her through the bushes. 
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* Rose,” he said. 

She looked up, but was too overwhelmed 
to smile. 

“I’ve come from the Hall,” he said, 
“with a letter for the old lady. Oh, it’s 
about a concert the mater is getting up. 
But that’s not my business—you know it 
is not my business.” 

She smiled then, faintly. 

“I’m _ going to say to her: ‘Madam, 
I’ve been screwing my courage up for a 
week — for I’m a little bit afraid of 
you (like everybody else)—but now I’m 
going to take the bull by the horns (I 
beg her pardon) and ask you to give 
me—Rose.’” 

“Don’t,” she said. 
and leave me——” 

He looked down to her, laughing, and 
his own fingers closed over her little 
hands. 

“Why? Are you afraid?” he said. 
‘I know she’s a grim lady, but still— 
dear, has she made you cry ?” 

Rose shook her head sorrowfully. Was 
not Dandie the son of the great Wither- 
ingtons, the potentates of the place? 
She had forgotten that, because Dandie 
loved her. But she remembered, when 
she was little, being’ in awe of the 
Witheringtons, with their loud voices 
and lordly ways and she remembered 
thinking that Lady Witherington did not 
like her. 

‘It is your people I am afraid of,” she 
said. He put his arm round her and 
laughed again. 

“‘Oh, I can fight my people,” he said 
lightly. ‘But why should you be 
afraid ?” 

“* Because I’m—nobody,” said Rose. 

“What a proud nobody!” said Dandie, 
with a gleam of fun in the eyes that should 
have been very grave—for her tone was 
tragic. ‘‘ Say it again.” 

Sadly and soberly she said it. 

“Well, Madam Nobody, the sooner 
you become Mrs. Somebody the _ better. 
And i 

“Don’t!” she said. ‘‘Go away—far 
away—and forget me,” and as he looked 
astonished, she laid her face on _ his 
shoulder for an instant to hide her 


**Go, and forget— 
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tears. ‘I have been told that I could 
not marry into any decent family—that 
nobody would risk such an importation,” 
she said bitterly. ‘‘ Would your mother like 
to have me if she knew that I—I—came 
from the workhouse—that my people may 
have been drunkards, criminals, anything! 
Oh, go away—go away!” 

“‘T don’t care,” said Dandie stoutly. 

‘But JZ care,” said Rose. She drew 
herself away and tried to look at him 
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“Tf I did »’ she began, and faltered, 
pulling back the hand that slid out to 
his. ‘Oh, no,” she ended stiffly. “I’m 
nobody—nobody And I’ve no right 
to be more favoured than other—nobodies. 
I ought to be scrubbing floors, and you 
ought to pass me by. It was only chancz. 
Tell your mother I’m not a lady, and if 


Rose lay on her bed and cried. 


coldly. 


He was trying to make her 
believe that Lady Witherington and Sir 
John would receive her with open arms. 
But in the attempt he stopped short and 
stammered. 

““Good-bye,” she-said, “Good-bye. I 


will not afflict your family. I—oh, it’s 
laughable in me, but I’m too proud.” 

“If I go to-day,” he said, ‘‘ you know 
I’ll come back to-morrow.” 

But the vision of Lady Witherington’s 
contempt—such a bitter vision— kept 
Rose’s little head very high. 

“T will not let you,” she said. 

“Ah,” said Dandie, “ you will turn out 
to be a stolen Princess - 


she cares to come and kiss me then . 
ah, good-bye!” 


II. 


Old Mrs. Hardwicke could not think what 
had come over Rose. The girl had grown 
thin and wistful, and often she would sit 
by herself and think. The Witherington 
carriage went by sometimes, and in it 
Lady Witherington sat in state. On these 
occasions the girl’s colour would come 
and go. She thought, from one carefully 
abstracted look the great lady had given 
her, that Dandie had made an appeal to 
his mother, and that the mother had 
answered it as it deserved. 
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“Are you ill, child?” Mrs. Hardwicke 
said once. She laid her wrinkled hand 
over the girl’s with a rough caress, but 
her gruff voice was always a little start- 
ling. 

“No,” said Rose, and looked anxiously 
out of the window. A visitor had come 
in, and the gate clanked after him. But 
there was no need for her to rise up and 
run away. It was Mr. Packe. 

Mrs. Hardwicke’s brother-in-law had 
the advantage of living within a mile of 
her door. But he was not expected to 
call too often, and he tried to look apolo- 
getic. 

“‘T ventured to call and say good-bye 
to you, Isabella,” he said quickly. 

“Eh? Is the man going to emigrate ?” 
said Mrs. Hardwicke. ‘‘ What will you 
do with Maria?” 

‘* N—o,” Mr. Packe said ; ‘‘ no; but I’m 
going up to London—on business that 
may keep me some little time. One or 
two surprising things have come to my 
knowledge—and there is a problem I 
want to work out in person.” 


**Go, then,” said the old lady. 
Mr. Packe coughed and glanced round 


the room. It was quaintly and richly 
furnished, and the carven woods made it 
darker. Inthe furthest corner there was 
a shadow, as of a picture turned to the 
wall. Mrs. Hardwicke sat upright in her 
chair and eyed him. 

“Isabella,” he said, looking like a 
person about to make an experiment, and 
half expecting to be blown up by it, 
“Isabella, I dreamt yesterday of poor— 
Harry.” 

Mrs. Hardwicke started up, shaking all 
over, and striking her walking-stick on 
the floor. She shook her fist at him in a 
gust of passion. 

“Don’t speak of him! Don’t speak of 
him!” she cried, and her old white face 
grew purple. 

“I beg your pardon; I beg your 
pardon,” said Mr. Packe. But when he 
got safely outside the door he chuckled. 

* * * * 

The weather was trying. That was 
what people said when they heard that 
Mrs. Hardwicke was not well. (Weather 
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is always the excuse for old folks’ failings 
till one says they are breaking up.) Lady 
Witherington sent to inquire for her once 
or twice, and Dandie would go with the 
inquiries—poor Dandie, who passed half 
his time in vain struggles to soften Rose, 
and the other half in imploring his mother 
to make advances. When he came the 
girl sent down cold messages, mere 
bulletins, and refused to see him; but she 
would listen to his voice, leaning over 
the stair, high up and out of sight, 
and when he was gone she wept over the 
banisters and ran to the staircase window. 

At this time Mr. Packe returned. There 
was something odd in his walk as he came 
up the path: it had become a strut. 
It was one of Mrs. Hardwicke’s good 
afternoons, and she was throned in the 
drawing-room. 

“I can’t see him,” she said gruffly, but 
he pushed his way in. 

“I have something important to say 
to you, Isabella,” he said, whereupon she 
stared, but permitted him to remain. He 
cleared his throat, sat down uninvited, 
and then began— 

“That girl you adopted, Isabella—ah, 
you little know 7 

The old lady’s hard mouth tightened. 
There was a glint in her sunken eyes that 
reminded him of the old Isabella Hard- 
wicke who had kept him and his wife 
at a distance, who had overthrown all 
their plans of dominion. Also her look 
recalled the earlier Isabella who had cast 
off her son and cursed him because he 
married against her will. The girl had 
been a good girl, but friendless : some- 
body’s companion- drudge, and her pretty 
face had thwarted Mrs. Hardwicke’s 
dearest hopes. Mr. Packe and his wife 
had watched the battle a little way off 
with chuckles; they had seen the two 
wilful young things go hand-in-hand to 

*Confess— encouraging each other—that 

they had braved her and got married, sure 
that she would forgive. They had been 
mistaken. 

Looking at the old woman sitting in 
her arm-chair, upright and grim, Mr. 
Packe had no trouble in recalling that 
fatal day: how the two had come 
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‘* Tell your mother 1’m not a lady.”’ 
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away with bent heads and blanched faces 
to begin the world by themselves, and 
had never been heard of more. Mrs. 
Hardwicke had gazed after them with a 
wild and bitter face. The vindictive 
passion in her eyes had terrified Mr. Packe 
and his wife when they came running over. 
All mention of the cast-off son’s name 
had been instantly forbidden. The mother’s 
affection had been swallowed up in a 
hatred that could not pardon. 

Mr. Packe was sure of his ground. 
did not hesitate to proceed. 

‘“‘T have long regretted having Jet Maria 
help you in the matter of—of that young 
person,” he said; ‘‘and lately certain 
misgivings — and my sense of duty— 
prompted me to go and make inquiries.” 

*“You were always a busybody,” said 
Mrs. Hardwicke. 

‘“‘] felt that I had been remiss in letting 
you take such a risk. Really, I can hardly 
forgive myself, Isabella.” 

“Humph!” said the old lady grimly. 

“At all events,” said the brother-in- 
law, ‘‘ better late than never. I have been 
working at it since I saw you last; I—” 
modestly—‘‘ and a confidentjal agent. I 
have almost worn myself to a shadow ce 

“You will get nothing for your pains,” 
interrupted Mrs. Hardwicke unkindly. 

‘‘Ah, it was my duty to find out and 
tell you whom you have been harbouring,” 
said he in a lofty tone, unshaken. “At 
last, through a lucky inspiration and weeks 
of industry—at last I have got the proofs. 
This girl whom you have warmed in your 
bosom, Isabella, is—is e 

“‘A viper?” asked the old woman with 
a harsh laugh; but her brother-in-law was 
not to be abashed. 

“The daughter of your disobedient son 
and the girl he married.” 

Mrs. Hardwicke started out of her chair, 
and stared at him like one demented. 

“Ts it true ?” she said, in a hoarse, wild 
voice. 

‘** True,” answered Mr. Packe. 

The look on her face was awful. Her 
brother-in-law gasped and drew back a 
little from the clutch of her withered 
hands. 

After battling for a while with her 


He 
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emotion, she sank into her chair again, 
and made him a sign to speak. 

“They had lived in London,” said Mr. 
Packe, “fin lodgings. When the child 
came they were very poor, and afterwards 
they thought they would make another 
appeal to you; so they went together, 
and the train was run into—and lives were 
lost 4 

“Theirs also ? 

‘“‘ Theirs also.” 

Mrs. Hardwicke had never in all the 
years made any inquiry as to the fate of 
her only son. Even now she would not 
allow him to pause, but moved her thin 
hand impatiently. 

“The landlady kept the child for a 
little,’ said Mr. Packe, ‘‘and hunted for 
its relations; but she did not know to 
whom to apply. They had burnt their 
letters; and then it went in her name to 
the orphanage, where you found it.” 

There was a sound in the passage— 
Rose was lightly coming down, with her 
skirts brushing the inner wall. 

“Don’t let her in—don’t let her in!” 


” 


cried the old woman suddenly, as in a 


panic. Mr. Packe rose quickly and tip- 
toed to the door, holding it a little way 
ajar. 

‘“‘We are having a—hum—a talk,” he 
said. ‘* Pray don’t disturb us.” And Rose 
passed on. Then he took a packet of 
papers out of his coat-pocket, and laid 
them down on the table at the old woman’s 
elbow. 

‘‘ There are the proofs,” he said. ‘‘ But 
when I got so far I wired to your solicitor 
to come up, that things might be investi- 
gated lawfully and in order. He was 
satisfied. If you doubt me ask him.” 

He looked across the papers at Mrs. 
Hardwicke. Ah! was not that the old 
fury waking? Well had he calculated 
that Isabella would only remember the 
thwarting and the defiance of that child’s 
parents. Well had he guessed that she 
did not know how to relent! 

As she tried to speak, her gruff voice 
was choked with agitation ; she waved her 
skinny hands in gesticulation, awesomely 
like the old pitiless Isabella. 

“It’s a shock. It’s a shock,” she said. 
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There was a minute’s silence, like the 
pause before thunder; then she rose up 
and tottered across to him with sudden 
haste. 

“T’ll never forget you. I’ll never 
forget you, William,” she said. ‘“ You’ve 
done me a great service—opened my 
eyes in time. In a day, or two it might 
have been too late. Do you know, I’d 
actually But hurry. Go and fetch my 
lawyer. Tell Acmtohurry. Quick!” 

“Don’t you believe me?” said Mr. 
Packe, as she thrust him out. ‘ Do you 
want him to e 

“To alter my will,” she said. 

% * * * 

Rose was all alone. Her eyes were 
dim with crying, and the shadow of her 
black frock made her look thin and wistful, 
and as colourless as the white flowers she 
had laid on Mrs. Hardwicke’s coffin. 

After Mr. Packe’s visit, the lawyer had 
arrived in haste, and the old lady had shut 
herself in with him. There had been 
exclamations, audible to the servants 
curiously hanging about the passage ; 
and then a long, long talk, at the end 
of which the bell rang sharply and the 
housekeeper and the butler were ordered 
in to witness the signing of Mrs. Hard- 
wicke’s will. Why she was making another, 
and what was in it, they could only guess. 

When the lawyer at last departed, Rose, 
who had all the time been banished, had 
hurried in. The cook waylaid her with a 
cup of beef-tea, “‘for the mistress,” and 
Rose tapped lightly and entered with it. 

At that Mrs. Hardwicke had risen, 
staring at the girl with fixed eyes as if she 
saw a spirit. 


Rose, gazing in terror at 
her altered 


face, dared not approach. 
For an instant the old woman struggled 
to speak, and then she fell back rigid, and 
the girl’s cry brought in the servants, to 
add their shrieks. Mrs. Hardwicke was 
dead. 
* * * * 

It was strange how the girl’s position 
altered. 

At the first intelligence Mrs. Hard- 
wicke’s brother-in-law walked into the 
house like the rising sun, and the house- 


hold turned to him like sunflowers. For 
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the butler had made out his name in a 
hurried peep at the stiff blue sheets he 
had signed. 

Rose, the adopted daughter, was left 
totally to herself. It was noticed that 
the brother-in-law did not ask for her, 
that he only addressed the servants, 
and that was sufficient, in view of his 
long visit and the lawyer's, to make her 
of no account. So she sat all alone. 

* * * * 

The funeral was over, but they had 
forgotten to come in and draw up the 
blinds. Also there was nobody about 
to. answer the door, and announce the 
one visitor who happened to come for 
Rose. 

He stood for a minute in the silent 
doorway, then walked impetuously into 
the passage, across the dim-shadowed 
room, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

** Rose,” he said. : 

He was dusty and tired with travel, for 
he had been away, and as soon as the 
news reached him had hurried to her side. 
She looked up with a smile. Dandie 
Witherington had been very lover-like and 
faithful : he had lain in wait and watched 
for her with wondrous patience, and it 
had been hard for her to be firm. She 
had implored him to leave her in :peace 
(he refused flatly) and had said his per- 
sistence made life a burden; yet because 
he had not been with her in her trouble 
she had felt forsaken. 

That was inconsistent, and when his 
smile answered hers she tried to look 
reproachful. Impossible to hush the glad 
beating of her heart—his face was too 
dear a sight !—but, at least, she could hide 
it. , 

** Don’t,” she said. 

‘“*] will not be good,” said Dandie. 
** You have nobody but me to take care of 
you now, and I mean to doit. You have 
snubbed me and shunned me and sent me 
away too often. I’ve come to stick up 
for my right at last.” 

“You have no right,” said Rose. 

It was unkind of him to try her when 
she was so forlorn—when she would so 
gladly Ah, she must be true to her 
colours ; but it was very hard. 
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“No right?” said Dandie. ‘I saw 
your dear wan face brighten as you looked 
up. No right?” 

She turned her face away. 

“I’ve heard,” continued Dandie—the 
man who had driven him from the station 
had let out all the rumours, and there 
were many, all unfavourable to Rose— 
“I’ve heard that Mrs. Hardwicke altered 
her will just before she died: that her 
sister and her husband are to have every- 
thing, and that you—Rose, will you marry 
me to-morrow ?” 

**No,” she said. 

There was a bustle of feet and of new 
crape trimmings. The relatives had all 
arrived to hear the reading of the will, and 
all were in great expectation, for the 
lawyer had gone about like a Sphinx, and 
was plainly hugging some amazing secret. 
He had not looked so important since old 
Squire Thompson had been mourned by 
twenty - five presumptive heirs, who had 
come down at great expense, and there 
had been no assets. 

They flocked in, curious and very sus- 
picious of each other. The old alliance 
‘‘for the common weal” (meaning the 
woe of adversaries) had faded into thin 
air ; the cousins who used to cast up their 
eyes together at Mrs. Hardwicke’s vagaries 
now glared nervously round about. 

Mr. Packe had been very silent. He 
had ushered them in in a lordly way, 
murmuring something about “possible 
surprises,” as a preparation ; but otherwise 
he had conducted himself haughtily, as a 
thing apart. He walked across and drew 
up the window-blinds with a snap. The 
sunlight streamed all at once into the 
* darkened room. ; 

“Are we all here?” said the lawyer, 
glancing at them over his spectacles. 
“Oh, pray rem&in, Mr. Witherington.” 

Dandie looked round. Sir John was 
there too, having attended the funeral 
and “‘by special request” accompanied 
the mourners into the house. He was 
astonished to see his son, but merely 
nodded amazedly and said nothing, for 
the business was about to begin, and 
Dandie followed Rose into a far corner, 
while the relations, with hungry looks, 
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pressed round the solicitor, who was 
unfolding the fateful paper. 

It was a short will. He galloped 
through a few legacies to servants, and 
then arrived at the important part— 

“‘I—the above Isabella Hardwicke— 
hereby revoke and annul my previous will 
in which my property was equally divided 
among my relatives living, with an annuity 
to my adopted daughter, commonly known 
as Rose Smith or Hardwicke. Now, find- 
ing the above Rose Smith to be the lawful 
daughter of my late son Henry re 

Here Mr. Packe looked round loftily, as 
who should say, “Thanks to me!” and 
the relatives gasped. But what was the 
lawyer saying? His voice grew slow and 
distinct— 

“‘IT leave all of which I may die pos- 
sessed, saving and excepting the aforesaid 
legacies, to my said dearly beloved grand- 
daughter Rose.” 

There was a pause such as might follow 
an earthquake—if all humanity had been 
swallowed up and none had been left to 
scream—then a gasp of consternation. 
Mr. Packe turned green. But the lawyer’s 
voice broke coldly upon the hum of voices. 

‘That is not all, ladies and gentlemen.” 

They listened blankly to the last para- 
graph. 

‘Lastly I give and bequeath £100 to 
my brother-in-law William Packe, in 
recognition of his discovery of my said 
granddaughter, and I solemnly enjoin 
upon my executors to see him compensated 
in full for all costs and charges incurred 
in his undertaking.” 

* * * * 

There was little more: but no more 
was needed. Only the few characteristic 
words that followed explained to any who 
could read between the lines the agitation 
of this grim woman—an agitation easily 
mistaken in its vehemence and incoherence 
for the old wild anger. For long, long 
years Mrs. Hardwicke had been stubbornly 
resentful, and when remorse gripped her, 
it seemed too late for her to make amends. 
Her son had passed out of her life, 
and she could not find him. But 
was too proud to admit the change from 
hatred to an agony of remorse, and her 


she 
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“7 leave all. . 
brother-in-law had misunderstood her 
terrible emotion in their last interview. 

Almost annihilated, Mr. Packe sat, an 
abject heap, in his chair, which he had 
himself placed in a 
position. 


most prominent 


He looked like a man presiding 
at his own execution. 


On all sides cousins 
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- to my said dearly beloved granddaughter Rose.” 


and second cousins glared at him, as at a 
traitor. 

Sir John Witherington was one of the 
executors. He crossed over to Rose with 
kind smile of 
congratulation; but the girl's hand was 
fast in Dandie’s. 


outstretched hands and a 
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OF 


THE 


G.P.O. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, 


the rear portion of the General Post 

Office at St. Martin’s - le - Grand, 
London, there is a room which contains 
one of the most curious and interesting 
collections of letters in the world. And 
near it is another apartment which contains, 
surely, some of the cleverest brains to be 
found anywhere. For these are the rooms 
where some half-dozen men, trained for 
years to the work (and specially gifted for 


have been sent here for the cleverest 
officials of the Post Office to endeavour to 
solve their mysterious destinations. 

When the sorters of the G.P.O. are 
going through their daily monotonous 
task of the thousands upon 
thousands of letters, etc., that pour into 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand and elsewhere, they 
here and there come across an address 
which, at the time, they cannot decipher. 


sorting 


THE “BLIND”? READERS AT WORK. 


it, to begin with), manage to decipher and 
make plain addresses on letters and post- 
cards which have puzzled many postal 
authorities of the kingdom before they 
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All such letters and cards are placed in 
pigeon - holes above the sorters, and 
these receptacles are labelled ‘ Blind,” 
which is intended to signify that the 





THE “ BLIND” 
addresses upon 
understand. 
After the first sorting is done, the 
sorters, or fresh men, take these “ blind” 
letters and have another try to make out 
where they are destined for. In most 
cases the experienced brains and know- 
ledge of the men making this second 


them are not easy to 


THE COMMONEST FORM 


attempt solve the mystery, and the letter 
is then clearly readdressed and dispatched 
to its proper quarter. But occasionally, 
after the most arduous endeavours to 
wrest the secret of its destination from 
the wretched caligraphy and_ spelling 
that adorn the envelope, these officials 
have also to acknowledge themselves 
beaten, and in that case the letters 
thus renowned are forwarded to the 
rcoms spoken of above, known as the 
“blind” rooms. 

Here sit a number of wonderfully trained 
and experienced men, who may be guaran- 
teed to decipher the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics upon the letters, if such writing 
can ever be read at all. The number 


of these “blind” readers varies much, 
according to the time of the year and 
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circumstances. When missives roll into 
the G.P.O. by hundreds of thousands, at 
such times as Christmas and Easter, these 
men may number two dozen, whereas at 
other times three or four may suffice. 
But what these readers cannot make out 
from a mysterious address may well be 
taken as incapable of being made out. 


OF PICTORIAL 


The classes of such letters that come 
before them may be usually set down as 
three. First, there are those which are 
so badly written and so spelt that the 
veriest advocate of phonetic spelling 
would stand aghast at the mere sight of 
them. Secondly, there the letters 
which come from playful correspondents 
who have a pretty faculty for sketching, 
and who think that a pictorial represent- 
ation of the name and of the 
person for whom the letter is intended 
will not only serve to exercise their own 
talents for drawing, but will also provide 
a charming pastime for the country post- 
man as he tries to decipher its meaning 
on his long round; or for his town 
confréire who, the sketchers fondly imagine, 
has heaps of time to devote to deciphering 
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the pictorial address while impatient 
merchants are waiting for their morning 
letters. Thirdly, there is that class of 
letters which may be termed “ insuf- 
ficiently addressed,” but whose intended 
destination may possibly be discovered 
by the clever sorters in the “ blind” 
rooms. 

In this article are given some capita! 
examples of each of these sorts o: 
missives, which I have been kindly 
allowed to use for the purpose. Space 
would not allow me to deal even with all 
the photographs of letters given here, let 


destination of a traveller. The top 
letter of the two on the right-hand 
gives another favourite kind of address, 
that style which depends upon fancy 
printing or curious arrangement of words. 
This letter was directed to ‘‘ Mrs. Horton, 
No. 1, Moon Place, Broadstairs.” The 
lower example shows another common 
form of picture, the setting of the address 
upon a sketched pillar-box. 

Such styles as these are curious and 
interesting, but they do not much trouble 
the Post Office, let alone the ‘ “blind” 
men. I next give a specimen which is 
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alone with all that may be seen at the 
rooms in question. But we may devote 
a little time to a selection of them. Let 
us look first at some curious pictorial ones. 

The authorities discourage, as much as 
possible, all such attempts on the part of 
artistic correspondents. And they have 
much reason for so doing, since the 
plainer and more legibly the address of a 
letter is written, the easier it is for the 
said missive to be cxpeditiously and 
promptly delivered, which is what the 
Post Office people undertake to do. Our 
first example here shows the exteriors of 
three letters which were photographed 
together. That on the left-hand is 
characteristic of many such pictorial 
addresses—the sign-post indicating the 


far more elaborate in its drawing than any 
of the foregoing. It was addressed toa 
“Lord” at Ramsgate, and purported to 
set forth the various diversions of that gay 
spot. You see the cheap trippers in the 
centre of the picture, and the different 
delights of Ramsgate surrounding them! 
Probably some of the noble ‘“ Lord’s” 
friends made fine fun out of their little 
joke at his expense! 

The two designs shown in the following 
example are distinctly novel. The upper 
one, a lady shielding her pretty face with 
a fan that carries the address of the letter, 
is good; while the lower one, where an 
owl holds the postage-stamp and the 
facsimile of the letter, is also capital. 
Both these specimens were London lettcrs, 
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and so came directly under the cognisance 
of Metropolitan authorities. Some of the 
best examples I shall give, however, are 
those that have been sent from provincial 
towns, as curiosities, to complete the 
museum of the St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
people, of which I shall speak later. 
There is evidently a “comic man” 
somewhere has a friend in Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland, and the comic man 
can draw in more senses than one. 
A proof of this is seen in the pretty 
facsimile of his letter, where the boy 
bathing, kept in the water by two grave 
swans that are somewhat angry, gives the 
appropriate title to the sketch, ‘‘ Up before 
the Beaks!” Whether the proverbial 
density of humour on the part of Scotch- 
men applied in this instance or not to the 
Dumbartonshire postal officials cannot be 
told; but it does not apply to us, at any 
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rate. And equally quaint was the enve- 
lope, of which a facsimile is here given, 
where another Scotch joke upon the 
weather comes to hand. It is distinctly 
good, and we can appreciate it. Evidently, 
the sketcher had suffered, perhaps in his 
summer holidays, from the too-persistent 
attentions of Jupiter Pluvius and the 
watering-pot, and he took this method of 
having his revenge upon J. P., Esq. It 
is certainly strange that most such joking 
pictorial addresses should have some con- 
nection with Scotland and Scotchmen, 
while at the same time we in England 
are supposing that the dwellers north 
of the Tweed are without the sense of 
humour. 

I give two specimens of really good 
pictorial addresses in the next photo- 
graph. The upper one shows all sorts of 
advertisements, among which is the one 
that carries the address of the letter. The 
whole is well done, but it is just the kind 
of thing that the Post Office people hate 
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‘UP BEFORE THE BEAKS!” 
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most, for it needs an extra look on the 
part of the sorters to make sure that 
they have got the destination right. The 
lower example evidently is that of an 
envelope which enclosed a missive from 


BY ONE OF JUPITER PLUVIUS’ VICTIMS. 


some convalescent who was delighted at 
the idea of his prospective trip to South 
Devon, and at the expected attentions of 
the fair lady named in the address. 

As my second division of the various 
classes of letters that come under the pur- 
view of the “ blind” sorters, 1 mentioned 
those that had the address made into a 
kind of rebus, and I give a specimen of 
one here. The postal authorities greatly 
dislike such frivolities, for it makes them 
have to act the part of guessers, and 
they will tell you that the G.P.O. is not 
a place for puzzle-competitions! This 
letter was sent to a young lady whose 
address was Harefield, Uxbridge, England, 
and the sender thought he couldn’t do 
better than display his talent by drawing 
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a hare and a field, followed by a bridge 
with “ Ux” in front, and a sketch-map of 
England below it! Of course, the letter 
was delivered at its proper destination, 
without even the loss of a post, for the 
rebus was very plain, which is more than 
can be said of many such rebuses on 
letters. 

Beneath this facsimile on the photo- 
graph, however, will be found a specimen 
that brings us to the third class of letters, 
the special one for which the ‘“ blind” 
sorters primarily exist. When this letter 
was posted in Edinburgh the sorters there 
could make neither head nor tail of it. 
It was, however, stamped with the city’s 
postmark, and duly sent on to the brains 
at St. Martin’s. For some time it puzzled 
them, too, but at last one brilliant expert 
in the famous room managed the task, and 
the missive was dispatched to “The Right 
Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 25,.‘Tedworth 
Street, S.W.” And it was discovered that he 
was the right man forit! But if any of the 
readers of this article could have made out 
that name and address, without any key, 
from the facsimile here presented, he 


should apply straight off for the first post 


of “blind” sorter that falls vacant! For 
no one I have ever asked could read the 
address unaided. 

The postal officials of the country town 
where the third of the letters shown upon 
the left-hand side of the next picture was 
postéd may well be pardoned for sending 
it on to London to be deciphered, as it 
was beyond their own powers. But the 
*‘blind ” men made short work of it, and 
the same day it was on its way to “ Lizzie 
Lee, at Mrs. Catwick’s School, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent.” 

On the following photograph of six 
envelopes the three addresses on the one 
sheet were, of course, each on separate 
letters, but they are very amusing. The 
top one of the three, directed to a certain 
nurse at a Kentish asylum, and describing 
her as a ‘,Physical attendant at the 
*Sylum,” caused much mirth after it was 
deciphered. But the middle one was for a 
long time a great puzzle. Nobody could 
make out at all what town it was meant 
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for, and it was quite a breath of inspira- 
tion which at last suggested to one of 
the cleverest ‘“‘blind” sorters that the 
writer intended “ is linton wolber tenham,” 
for ‘‘ Islington, Wolverhampton”! This 
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Street” suggested that it was a seaside 
place, and so at last it was got at, and 
found to be “ St. Leonard’s-on-Sea.” But 
whether the average man, unaided, would 
ever have discovered that is very doubtful. 


HUMOROUS ADDRESSES. 


surmise was eventually found to be quite 
correct. The bottom specimen, too, 
caused no end of perplexity for a time. 
The “blind” men easily disposed of the 
name of the person and of the street, and 
made them out to be “ Mrs. J. Freeman, 
18, Marine Street.” But the town— 
where was it? The name “ Marine 


A terrible maze was the awful caligraphy 
that adorned an envelope which came to 
hand at St. Martin’s-le-Grand a few years 
ago, and even to-day the authorities are 
not clear’ what all the handwriting meant. 
There was much “putting together of 
heads” in order to endeavour to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of the address 
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intended __ before 
that solution was 
managed. The 
facsimile of the 
handwriting is 
shown here in the 
photograph, under 
that of the letter 
where a man is 
seen running and 
carrying a parcel. 
This wretched kind 
of caligraphy is not 
yet extinct in P.O. 
records of to-day, 
but the sorters are 
thankful that edu- 
cation is gradually 
making it scarcer. 
When the last 
finishing touches 
had been put to 
the guessing as to 
this letter’s des- 
tination—so far as 
they could be—it 
was made out 


““Mrs. Hitchinson, 


Leicester Road, 
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to be intended for 
2, Cromarth Villas, 
New Barnet, Herts.” 
But what the caligraphy below the name 
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of the county was 
meant for, or why 
it was put there at 
all, is quite be- 
yond my capability 
to explain, as it 
has been beyond 
that of the postal 
authorities for such 
a long time. 

Her Majesty the 
Queen has _ re- 
ceived some extra- 
ordinary letters in 
her lifetime, but 
it may well be 
doubted whether 
she has ever had 
one worse written 
and spelt than the 
one the facsimile 
of whose exterior 
covering is here 
given. Of course, 
its destination did, 
not puzzle _ the 


officials for a minute, but it was photo- 
graphed as a curiosity. And, indeed, the 
writer who directs any letter, ‘To the Lady 
queen vicktorieha, queens pallice London,’ 


deserves im- 
mortality - in 
postal records, 
apart from the 
lovely _hand- 
writing of the 
same! Oppo- 
site to . this 
facsimile, on 
the right side 
of it in the 
photograph, 
the reader may 
see another 
queer one, 
which did have 
to go before 
the “blind” 
sorters. They 
at last deci- 
phered it as 
being meant 
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for ‘William Dunn, Eldersfield, Lime at its destination. Look at the original, 
Street, Near Gloucestershire, Near and you’ll pity the “blind” sorters! 


PICTORIAL ADDRESS PUZZLES. 
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Tewkesbury”! The wording, like the I myself could not for a long time make 
caligraphy, of the address is much _ out wherever was the town intended to be 
mixed; but the letter landed all right signified by the last word in the address of 


MORE CURIOUS 
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the top left-hand envelope in the preceding 
photograph. Finally, 1 made a guess, and 
it chanced to be correct. ‘‘ Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch”! But study closely the writing 
itself, and you’ll begin to wonder which 
way the writer of the envelope was holding 
it when he wrote that address, and also 
where he (or she) went to school. And 
the lowest ad- 
dress under that, 
as shown in the 
picture, took 
some studying 
ere the “ blind” 
men got the 
note on its way 
to Mrs. Baker, 
in the Isle of 
Wight; it was 
nearly’ too much 
for them ! 
Lastly, these 
“blind” readers 
have to make 
out, if they can, 
where letters that 
are insufficiently 
addressed are in- 
tended for. In 
all such cases, 
locally, the letter 
is returned to the 
sender, and 
marked to that 
effect. But when 
a note comes 
from thousands 
of miles away, 
it is often the 
shortest and simplest method to tackle it 
until its destination is found. Thus, the 
authorities have properly delivered a 
Missive that was just addressed to 
“Smith, England”! Yet what could 
be more indefinite? But the letter 


came from Samoa, and was sent on to 
a Mr. Smith in Birmingham, who had 
formerly helped Robert Louis Stevenson 
out there. 
Mr. Smith! 


And it proved to be for that 
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Another striking case of this kind was a 
letter from India, which had on it only the 
sketch of a face and the word “ England.” 
But the face was recognised, and the letter 
was duly delivered to the late George 
Augustus Sala. 

Each of the sorters at the G.P.O. often 
deals with over a thousand letters per hour, 
so these men 
have no time to 
spend on fancy 
addresses, let 
alone on puzzle 
ones. The 
special staff of 
“blind.” sorters 
is recruited from 
the general ex- 
perienced sorters, 
and I was in- 
formed by the 
courteous officials 
that only from 
two to three per 
cent. of letters 
relegated to the 
attentions of the 
“blind” gentle- 
men are ever 
given up astotally 
undecipherable ! 

There are some 
160,000 speci- 
mens of one 
sort or another, 
facsimiles and 
photographs, of 
curious, pictorial, 
or illegibly 
addressed envelopes in the extraordinary 
library which is kept in connection with 
this unique department of the G.P.O. 
And a strange and motley collection it is, 
to be sure. One leaves that rear portion 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand with a greater 
regard for the talent engaged there, and 
one is tempted to make a few remarks 
about “ blind writers,” as well as about 
‘blind readers,” which said remarks 
would not be complimentary ! 
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ACCUSER. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH. 


IETRO CASTELLANI signed and 
sanded his letter, and stood up from 
his clerk’s desk with an evil smile on his 
lips. His sombre eyes, fixed upon the 
green-curtained glass door behind which 
the managing partner in Gandola’s Bank 
was accustomed to seclude himself, glittered 
with satisfaction. To sit within ten yards 
of your enemy 
and announce 
his violent 
death on asheet 
of his own 
office-paper is, 
for a_ deeply 
injured man, a 
highly exhilar- 
ating employ- 
ment, and so 
Pietro found it 
But employ- 
ment even more 
exhilarating 
awaited him. 
His right hand 
stole into his 
pocket, trying 
the edge of the 
knife that lay 
there, close 
beside the re- 
volver which 
he had added “in case of accident.” 
Not that he apprehended accident. He 
was a more powerful man than Gandola, 
who would, moreover, be off his guard, and 
the road was a lonely one. He smiled 
again to think how admirably he had laid 
his plans. 
When, three hours later, he left the 
shadowy streets of the little Tuscan town 
behind him, and struck into the dusty 
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His sombre eyes fixed upon the green-curtained 
glass door. 


olive-bordered road leading to the pine- 
wood he had selected for the final scene 
of Andrea Gandola’s earthly existence, it 
was in a condition of agreeable excite- 
ment quite untouched by compunction or 
fear. His passage to Argentina was 
secured in a steamer sailing from Leghorn 
the following morning; and if ever man 
deserved to die 
the death of a 
rabid dog, it 
was. the man 
who, when his 
employé pro- 
tested against 
the injustice of 
an unprovoked 
dismissal, had 
insolently __re- 
minded him 
that the son of 
a convict must 
not look for 
the considera- 
tion rightly 
claimed by the 
children of 
honest people. 
The speech 
had roused 
Pietro’s 
smouldering 
hatred — a _ hereditary sentiment, lineal 
descendant of that which had _ inspired 
the “convict” to curse with his last 
breath the name of Andrea’s father— 
into flame ; reckless of consequences, 
he had flung the fiercest accusations 
at the banker's head. The elder 
Andrea, having falsified his accounts and 
swindled his clients, had cleverly shifted 
his guilt to the shoulders of the elder 
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Pietro; his son, not content with that 
crime, had proceeded to rob the children 
of his father’s victim of their land; the 
very ground on which young Andrea’s 
brand-new villa stood, his fine gardens 
and vineyards (yes, and the control of the 
bank and the chief interest therein! ) 
belonged of right to the clerk whom he 
was contemptuously turning out of doors. 
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saints. But what will not a terrified 
woman swear? And why should one, 
but three years ago a bright, ready- 
tongued girl, be now a crushed, silent 
creature, going about her work like an 
automaton, and spending long hours 
weeping upon her knees before the altar 
of Our Lady of Penitence ? 

Once more Pietro felt the edge of his 


Carlo Bobone found him insensible. 


“Have you anything more to say?” 
Gandola had asked, with white lips, when 


the other paused for lack of breath. And 
Pietro had shaken his head, though he 
might have said very much more. There 
was Andrea’s recent betrothal to the girl 
whom, as he very well knew, Pietro 
desired to marry. There was the old 
story of his secret hoverings about Pietro’s 
sister. If Pietro’s suspicions in that matter 
were correct, he ought to have killed 
Andrea three years earlier. 

Were they correct? He pondered the 
question ‘as he sat on a felled pine, 
examining the priming of his revolver. 
Certainly, Agnese had sworn by all the 


knife. After all, it was not so very sharp. 
To test the point he pricked his left wrist, 
and was startled by the gush of blood 
which followed on the puncture. In his 
heedlessness he had severed a vein. He 
was beginning hastily to improvise a band- 
age with his handkerchief and neck-tie, 
when suddenly the surrounding trees. 
seemed to sway as in a violent storm; 
the white ribbon of ‘road along which 
Gandola must presently come to him rose 
and fell before his eyes. 

When his senses returned, he found 
that twilight had fallen upon the world; 
the chill of sunset was in the air. He 
jumped up in mortal fear, lest his enemy 
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should have passed, and iooked anxiously 
at his watch. No! it was but half-past 
six; he had not expected Gandola to 
reach the wood before seven. But that 
unguarded movement had set his wrist 
bleeding afresh. Clearly it would be 
dangerous to venture now on a hand- 
to-hand struggle; he must trust to 
his revolver. Drawing the clumsy 
bandage tighter, he composed himself 
to wait. 

He waited half an hour; and darkness 
descended on his watch. An hour; and 
the moow showed herself over the edge of 
the horizon. Two hours; and he rose 


with an oath, his teeth chattering for rage 
““Gran dio! he has escaped 


and cold. 
me!” 

Mechanically he turned in the direction 
of the cottage—lying midway between the 
town and the Gandola Villa—which had 
hitherto been the joint home of himself 
and his sister. Two miles of road lay 
between him and it; and he still felt faint 
from his self-inflicted wound. He decided 
to take the short cut through. Bobone’s 
olive - garden. A dangerous route at 
night? Bah! Pietro was familiar with 
every step of the way; a familiarity 
availed him nothing, however, 
when — just where the olives grew 

* thickest, shutting out the light of the 
moon—he was once more overtaken by 
faintness. Finding himself ready to fall, 
he caught at a projecting branch. It 
snapped in his hand, and he rolled 
headlong down twenty feet of terraced 
slope. 

He came to himself in his own 
room — opening his eyes upon Agnese, 
who stood at the foot of his bed, watching 
him. 

‘“* How did I come here ?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“Carlo Bobone found you insensible in 
his fodere this morning, and brought you 
home in a cart.” The girl’s tone was dry 
and hard. 

Pietro moved uneasily. 
alone ?” 

“His son came with him.” Agnese 
shivered, and her face—despite pallor and 
emaciation, a beautiful face still—twitched 


which 


‘“Was Carlo 
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painfully. “I do not think they suspected— 
the truth.” 

“ But e 

“Hush! don’t speak !”—with a fury of 
low-voiced passion which made Pietro 
start from his pillows—‘‘ don’t dare to 
speak to me! Perhaps you imagine | 
wish to know how you did it? How you 
lay in wait and sprang from behind some 
tree with your cruel knife—treacherous 
murderer that you aré!” 

“Silence ! ” cried her brother. 
if I had killed him = 

“Tf!” in bitter scorn. ‘ Are you 
coward as well as assassin? If! Here 
is the letter I found upon you”—she 
held it up—‘‘the letter you wrote to tell 
me that the deed was done—that I was 
avenged. Avenged! Holy Madonna!” 
She fell back against the wall, covering her 
face. 

‘**T wrote the letter in—in anticipation,” 
Pietro muttered sullenly. ‘‘He never 
came.” 

** And the blood-stains on your clothes, 
and the knife ?”—she shuddered again, 
more violently—‘‘ and your wound? Oh, 
he was a brave man! I doubt not he fought 
you for his life rt 

‘“* But I swear to you that he is alive and 
well!” 

“Why, then, did he not come home last 
night? Why is his mother seeking him 
everywhere at this moment? Since he left 
the town yesterday no one has seen him. 
Where is he ?” 

Great beads of sweat broke out upon 
Pietro’s forehead. ‘‘ As God lives I do 
not know! It is a fatality—but it may be 
my ruin.. Agnese, you’ll help me 7” 

The pale girl folded herarms. ‘ Not I.” 

“ But I am innocent!” 

** And your letter ?” 

“Have I not explained to you? 
the letter to me.” 

“No.” 

With a cry of mingled rage and feat 
Pietro sprang to the floor, and would have 
clutched the paper Agnese raised above 
her head. But she was the taller by two 
inches ; and loss of blood had gold upon 
his strength. ‘Give it me, or I'll kill 
you!” he hissed. 


** Even 


Give 
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“ As you killed him!” she retorted, with 

blazing eyes. ‘“‘No, no! I’ve put away 

the revolver and the knife—till the police 

arrive. It is not likely they will be long 
in coming 

Even as she spoke, there fell a loud 
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in a fit of penitence—who would have 
dreamed of Azs turning penitent ?”—with 
a sneer—“ and as he has, further, died a 
natural death and left you his fortune, 
perhaps you will condescend to repent the 
wrong you did me ?” he observed bitterly. 





Pietro staggered bach. 


knock upon the outer door—and Pietre 
staggered back. 
* * * * 

When brother and sister again spoke 
face to face, two years had passed, and it 
was the turn of Pietro—newly released 
from the prison to which circumstantial 
evidence (seemingly irresistible) had 
consigned him—to reproach and upbraid. 

“So now you know that I did of kill 
him, but that he went off to the Antipodes 


Agnese, paler than ever in her black 
dress, returned his fierce look with unmoved 
coldness. 

“I did you no wrong. You stood self- 
accused r 

‘“‘Ofacrime I never committed! The 
law itself acknowledges the injustice of 
my punishment.” 

“Man’s law—yes! Yet you willed to 
kill him. That you failed to execute your 
will makes no difference to God—or me.” 
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HE Island - Continent, unlike the 
other great provinces of the British 
Empire, owes nothing to war. The natives 
are of a low type, and too few and scattered 
to resist the advance of the white man; 
and England had no serious rival in the 
colonial field until her right to Australia 
was unassailable. Hence most of the 
poetry and heroism, as well as the tragedy, 
of Australian history is associated with a 
long line of explorers, whose 
resting-places are now the 
milestones of civilisation. A 
region nearly as large as 
Europe is ours by peaceful 
occupation. 

The exact date of its dis- 
covery is uncertain. Torres 
Strait, Dirk Hartog Island, 
Arnheim Peninsula, the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and Tasmania 
recall the visits of Spanish 
and Dutch navigators to the 
South Pacific between the 
years 1545 and 1642; but the 
first English sailor known 
to have seen Australia was 
Dampier, after whom an archipelago in 
the north - west is named. Nearly a 
century later Captain Cook explored the 
whole of the eastern coast, and it was to 
his discoveries that the first settlement 
was mainly due. Bass, Flinders, Grant, 
and Murray followed in his steps, until the 
seaboard from Spencer Gulf on the south 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north 
was accurately surveyed. The remainder 
of the coastline was explored by the 
Beagle during the expedition of 1837-43. 
Previous to 1814, the continent had no 
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name, unless it was New Holland. In 
that year, however, Flinders suggested 
Australia, from 7erra Australis, the general 
name given by navigators to all the 
lands of the Southern Ocean. It was so 
appropriate, and, moreover, so euphonious, 
that it was at once adopted officially. 
Expeditionsto explore the country inland 
have followed one another at intervals up to 
the present day. The only partstill unknown 
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is a belt of territory extending from the 
Great Australian Bight in the south to 
the. Kimberley district in the north. 
In no part of the British Empire does 
material development owe so much to 
the intrepidity of explorers as in this vast 
island, whose physical configuration made 
inland exploration a task of almost incred- 
ible difficulty. Like South Africa, the 
coastline is broken by few  indent- 
ations ; it has only one great river, it has 
few lakes, and its enormous sandy plains 
are as destitute of water as they are of 
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trees. In these circumstances, exploration 
has always been associated with thirst and 
hardships innumerable ; at its worst, it 
was associated with blindness, madness, 
and starvation. But even the most un- 
fortunate of Australia’s adventurous sons, 
Burke and Wills, accomplished their task 


CAPTAIN COOK, 


before the end came: they fell in the 
desert on the return journey. In Canada 
and South Africa, civilisation follows the 
pioneer; in Australia, it follows the ex- 
plorer. Until 1813 New South Wales was 
confined to the strip of territory between 
the Blue Mountains and the sea, the 
settlers having in vain tried to pierce 
their fastnesses. A drought forced the 
Governor to send an expedition, which 
was so successful that it opened up the 
rich pastoral district drained by the 
Macquarie River. The Brisbane River was 
discovered by Oxley, the Darling Downs 
by Cunningham, the Murrumbidgee and 
Lake Alexandrina by Sturt. Two famous 
colonial Governors, Sir George Grey and 
Mr. Eyre, distinguished themselves as 
explorers, the one in Western, the other 
in South Australia. Stuart traversed the 
continent from south to north, and so 
admirable was the route he took that in 
1872 the Government made use of it in 
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constructing the Transcontinental Tele- 
graph. From east to west Australia has 
been crossed many times, so that nothing 
of importance is now unknown of the 
interior. All these discoveries, and many 
others, were the origin of the six colonies 
whose union as a Commonwealth was 
proclaimed on the first day of the New 
Year. 

The original settlement consisted of a 
little more than one thousand persons, 
mostly convicts. It has been said that 
Pitt saw no other way of establishing 
effective occupation, but this is not borne 
out by facts. So little judgment and fore- 
sight were shown in the venture that it is 
impossible to believe that- anything but 
luck gave us a two days’ start of the 
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French in discovering Port Jackson. ‘The 
original plan was to found a colony in 
Botany Bay; but Captain Phillip, the wise 
and temperate Governor, seeing that it 
was unsafe for ships of burden, and that 
neither water nor fertile soil was to be 
found in the vicinity, allowed no one to 
disembark. He himself, with a small party 
in boats, explored the coast to the north- 
ward, entering a cleft between two bold 
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headlands, which, in ignorance of its 
character, Captain Cook had named after 
the look-out man, who pointed it out— 
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who composed it landed at Farm Cove, 
which was then covered with bush, more 
forlorn and helpless than any body of 


THE COUNTRY OF NEW ALBION, 


Port Jackson. Captain Phillip, to his 
great surprise, found himself in a vast 
landlocked harbour, whose exquisite 


beauty is surpassed by no other in the 


English colonists of which we have 
record. At the same spot a hundred 
and twenty years later, Lord Hopetoun, 
the first Governor-General of a united 


SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


‘world. Thus by accident the first 
Australian colony was planted on the 
‘best site in the continent. The people 


Australia, landed with all. the pomp 
and circumstance of a great Imperial 
occasion. 


{I 2 
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Till 1824 New South Wales, as it was 
called, groaned under a tyranny which 
made it a hell on earth. The Governor's 


WILLIAM BLIGH. 


power was absolute, and his instruments 
were often gaol-birds, whose oppression 
of the unfortunates under their charge 
almost passes belief in its atrocity. The 
most remarkable incident of this time 
was the insurrection of military officials 
and free settlers against Captain Bligh, 
the most cruel, stupid, and _ spiteful 
Governor who ever ruled a_ colony 
unchecked. He was arrested and sent 
home to England, a daring act on the 
part of New South Wales which gave 
promise of political vigour to come. His 
successor was the able and enlightened 
Macquarie, under whom the country be- 
came so prosperous that it attracted many 
desirable emigrants. Indeed, after eleven 
years of his rule, it was found absolutely 
necessary. to make a change in, the 
Administration. Such elementary rights 
of British citizenship as trial by jury 
and the freedom, of the Press were con- 
ceded, and an Executive Council was 
established. From this period dates the 
long and bitter struggle between’ the 
colonists and Downing Street which 
finally ended in the grant of self-govern- 
ment. At home a beautiful legend still 
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survives, to the effect that the colonies 
were fostered by a wise and far-seeing 
Colonial Office until they reached matur- 
ity, when it endowed them with Censti- 
tutions, under which they have reached 
their present stage of development. 
Nothing could be further from actuality. 
Australia is a great province of the 
Empire, in spite of Downing Street, 
not because of it. Only by persistent 
agitation, which sometimes bordered on 
rebellion, was New South Wales able to 
secure civil, commercial, and _ political 
liberty ; while, at the same time, English- 
men were clamouring for liberty on behalf 
of Greeks, Spaniards, and South Americans. 
The aim of colonists was to develop into 
the nation they have since become ; the 
aim of the Colonial Office, until 1850, was 
to make the continent one vast gaol. 
The grandest monument to the foresight, 
energy, and independence of Australia’s 
early settlers is the Commonwealth. 

The development of the country may 
be treated under three heads—pastoral, 
mining, and agricultural. The foundations 
of its prosperity were, of course, laid on 
wool. This vast interest owes its origin 


MR. HARDY, THE FIRST GOVERNMENT 
COMMISSIONER. 


to John M‘Arthur, a colonist of the finest 


type. Seeing that the fleece of hairy 
Indian sheep improved in texture in the 
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THE CITY OF ADELAIDE, FROM THE TORRENS NEAR THE REED BEDS. 
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Cow Pasture district, he purchased eight acres on the Cow Pasture River. Such 
fine-wooled sheep, which had been refused independent effort to promote the welfare 
of the colony, however, pro- 

ee Saas. ie . i voked the fanatical hatred of 
Pee : : Selb Governor Bligh, who attempted 
to treat M‘Arthur in the arbitrary 
manner in which he treated 
convicts. The result was his 
own downfall, and the trans- 
formation of Australia from a 
gaol into the finest emigration 
field in the world. Its great 
plains, covered with succulent 
tussock grass, proved a source 
of untold wealth, which built 
up many an industry in the 
Mother Country, and restored 
the decaying fortunes of many 








GOLD-WASHING AT 
BALLARAT, 


by the Dutch at the 
Cape, and brought on 
to Sydney. His enter- 
prise was ridiculed: by 
his fellow - colonists, 
but in England it met 
with every encourage- 
ment. Not only did 
he receive permission 
to buy a few pure 
Spanish merinos from 
the flock ofGeorgellII., 
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a noble house. In Australia 
itself an aristocracy of squatters 
was created, which is still the 
backbone of the country. 
Moreover, the life attracted the 
roaming, solitude-loving type 
of Englishman, whose boast it 
is that he makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one 
grew before; so that before 
two generations had passed 
away the whole of the region 
between -Port Phillip and the 
Darling Downs was cut up 
into sheep-runs from twenty 
thousand to a million acres in 
at a.time when it was a criminal offence extent. In 1850, New South Wales alone 
to procure them except by royal favour, had 7,000,000 sheep; in 1896, Australia 
Wut he was given a grant of ten thousand had 110,000,000 sheep, and exported wool 
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to the value of £20,000,000. It is a factor 
in the world’s commerce, and of late 
years has acquired a political significance 
at American elections. 
With the discovery 
of gold Australia 
entered upon its 
second stage of 
development. In 1851 
the Ophir and Turon 
Goldfields were 
opened in New South 
Wales, and in 1852 
the Ballaratand Mount 
Alexander Goldfields. 
These last rivalled the 
Californian Eldorado 
for richness, and, after 
fifty years of steady 
mining, yield gold 
to the value of 
43,220,348. In August 
the first find was made: by the middle 
of October 10,000 diggers were at work, 


whose estimated daily earnings were 


£10,000, of course very unevenly dis- 


tributed. That such a vast influx of popu- 
lation from all parts of the world should 


BENDIGO CREEK GOLD DIGGINGS. 


have caused official alarm was natural. To 
have the peaceful pastoral life of the 
colonies disturbed by the sudden con- 
centration of a motley crowd of 
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calculations ef 
London and 
their heads, 


diggers, 
the 
on 


upset all the 
authorities, both in 
the spot. They lost 


FOREST CREEK GOLD DIGGINGS. 


trying to stem the tide of emigration by 
paper regulations and grandmotherly re- 
strictions. Fortunately, the people them- 
selves showed a better appreciation of the 
situation, and Mr. Hardy, the first Govern- 
ment Commissioner, proved to. be the 
right man in 
the right 
place. On the 
New South 
Wales gold- 
fields he saw 
no cause for 
panic, offering 
to keep order 
and enforce 
all necessary 
regulations 
with a force 
of twelve 
mounted 
soldiers. With 
judgment, 
coolness, and 
temper, he 
succeeded. 
Hence the 
murders, lynchings, vigilance committees, 
and violence which are invariably associated 
with mining life in the United States were 
unknown in Australia. There were riots at 
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one period, but they were caused by an 
unjust tax, and ended amicably. One of 
the glories of Australian self-government 
is the fine precedent it created for the 
government of a mining population con- 
centrated from the uttermost parts of the 
world in a few months. Common-sense 
devised the system of licenses, mounted 
escorts for bar-gold, police protection, 
and miners’ rights. In short, the whole 
fabric of goldfield administration was 


built up by the people of a small British 


MARKING ‘A CLAIM. 


colony, so that it has since been a model 
to every British mining community in 
the Empire. 

All the great towns of Australia, with 
the exception of Adelaide, are the creation 
of gold. So are the railways, docks, and 
most of the public works which place 
colonial cities on the same municipal 
level as the most advanced capitals of the 
Old World. Gold, too, gave the neces- 
sary stimulus to the agricultural industry, 
which now dwarfs the mining industry in 
value. Every colonial Government for 
years past has devoted its best energies to 
encouraging the cultivation of the soil. 
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Millions have been lent to small farmers ; 
millions of acres have been sold at low 
prices to increase the number of small 
holdings; millions of pounds are being 
spent on irrigation works, the destruction 
of pests, finding markets, and making 
experiments. Nothing that science, energy, 
and Government aid can do for agriculture 
in all its branches is neglected. 

The political development of Australia 
has been slow, perhaps, because, unlike 
Canada, it has only recently been exposed 
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to outside pressure. For twenty-five years 
New South Wales had to fight for self- 
government, led by Wentworth, the 
greatest creative statesman Australia has 
yet produced. In 1842 it bore fruit in 
the limited Constitution conferred on the 
colony by the Earl of Derby.. Some years 
later Wentworth was the father of a Bill 
which provided Sydney with a University, 
the first inaugurated in England’s Colonial 
Empire. In 1850 Earl Grey’s Australian 
Colonies Government Act was passed, 
under which Victoria was created into a 
separate colony. This measure was so 
fiercely assailed by Wentworth that it was 
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mould her own future acknowledged. 


The Constitutions of New South Wales and 
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Victoria were therefore drawn up under 
the dominating influence of Wentworth. 
In 1857 he tried to induce the Colonial 


Office to create an Australian Federal 
Assembly, and may thus be regarded 
as the pioneer of the Commonwealth 
movement. 


All the colonies, with the exception of 


South Australia, were settled from New 
South Wales. As early as 1825 a convict 
station was established at Moreton Bay in 
Queensland, and the Darling Downs were 
dotted with homesteads by 1850. Nine 
years later it was endowed with a Con- 
stitution, since when the discovery of gold 
at Gympie, Peak Downs, and Charters 
Towers has greatly contributed to its 
material progress. Western Australia had 
a similar origin, but its circumstances were 
not so happy. From 1829, when it was 
first founded, it languished until, in 1850, 
it was driven to ask the Home Govern- 
ment to make the Swan River district a 
convict settlement. With its enormous 
resources, and the growing importance of 
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withdrawn, and the right of Australia to 
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Australia as a whole, it could not fail to 
advance in the long run, and so, since 
1870, its prospects have gradually bright- 
ened, especially since the discovery of 
gold at Kimberley in 1882, and at Cool- 
gardie in 1892. It was not, however, 
granted self-government until 1890. Tas- 
mania, the garden colony of Australia, 
was a dependency of New South Wales 
until 1824, when, owing to the persistent 
demands of free settlers, it. was created 
into a separate colony. It has been self- 
governing since 1856. South Australia 
has a different origin from any other part 
of the continent. It was settled according 
to the theories of Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, and as these were not so satis- 
factory in practice as they were on 
paper, the early colonists suffered great 
hardships, and financial and other com- 
plications seriously impeded the progress 















































NUGGETTING. 


of the settlement. It, too, was given a 


Constitution in 1856. 

It will thus be seen that by 1860 every 
colony, with the exception of Western 
Australia, was self-governing. The period 


the 


between then and now has seen 
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consolidation of each with the rise of a 
movement for the union of all into a great 








FOSSICKING. 


Confederation. The first sign of awaken- 
ing consciousness to an Imperial destiny 
was the despatch of a corps of Volunteers 
by Tasmania to New Zealand during the 
Maori War of 1865-66. Again, at the out- 
break of the first Boer War, South Australia 
and New South Wales offered a 
contingent for service in South 
Africa. Then came the neces- 
sary pressure from outside in 
the appearance of France and 
Germany in the South Pacific, 
and from inside by the incon- 
venience and absurdity of 
hostile intercolonial tariffs. 
When every other effort failed 
to make Lord Derby awake to 
the designs of Prince Bismarck, 
Queensland annexed New 
Guinea on her own authority. 
The act was at first disavowed 
by the Home Government, but 
as all the other colonies sup- 
ported her, the Colonial Office was forced 
to give way. The expenses connected 
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with the administration of New Guinea 
are paid by the Governments of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queens!and, 
and thus prevent a foreign Power 
from being planted at their very gates. 
This was another step forward towards 
unity, and in the following year the 
colony of New South Wales was stirred 
to its depths by the despatch of a con- 
tingent to the Soudan, an event which 
will always be associated with the name 
of the cultured and polished Dalley. In 
1885 an Act was passed to constitute 2 
Federal Council of Australia “‘ for the pur- 
pose of dealing with such matters of common 
Australian interest, in respect to which 
united action is desirable, as can be dealt 
with without unduly interfering with the 
management of the internal affairs of the 
several colonies by their respective Legis- 
latures.” The first meeting of represent- 


atives from Fiji, Queensland, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and Western Australia met at 
Hobart in January of 1886. 

About this time, owing to the plain 
speaking of the late Sir William Jervois, 


Australia began to give its serious 
attention to local defence. The -esult 
is that all the chief towns are fortified 
towards the sea, and some of the colonies 
have a little fleet of their own. More 
pregnant with future possibilities was the 
Conference called by Lord Salisbury in 
1887 to discuss matters of Imperial 





ROCKING THE CRADLE. 


concern. One result was the Colonial 
Naval Defence Act, which provided for @ 
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South Pacific Fleet, under the control of 
a British Admiral, and maintained by the 
Colonial Governments. This was the 
second great step towards unity. By 1887 
the Federal movement had been given 
jmpetus by the efforts of some of the 
Jeading men in Victoria, Queensland, and 
New South Wales, notably by Sir Henry 
Parkes, who may be called the Father of 
Federation. In 1891 a Convention sat at 
Sydney, of which he was the chairman, the 
result being a rough draft of the Common- 
wealth Bill. It has had many vicissitudes 
since then, but the steady advance of 
Russia to the Pacific and the opening up 
of China to the world at last forced local 
jealousies into the background in favour of 
its acceptance. If Australia was to be 


respected in the Councils of the Empire 
she must speak with one voice, not with 
six discordant notes. Moreover, the war in 
South Africa gave her an opportunity such 
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_placed before the electorates 
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as had never before presented itself in her 
history. The magnificent loyalty which 
for a hundred years had found expression 
only on Australian soil found mightier 
expression on the battlefields of South 
Africa. Through her soldier sons Australia 
demonstrated not only her own unity, but 
the unity of the Empire as she conceived it. 

Such an outburst of patriotism could 
not fail to influence the Federal move- 
ment. The Commonwealth Bill, which 
had received its final form at the hands of 
Mr. Barton in 1897, when acting as chair- 
man of the Adelaide Convention, was 
in each 
colony. The verdict was favourable, and 
last year it was brought home for the 
signature of the Queen. With the proclam- 
ation of the Commonwealth on Jan. 1, 
Australia enters the arena of nations with 
an immediate future as cloudless as her 
own skies 
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i eee R we looked over the sea. . 

There was not a sail in sight, and 
the waves showed white. It was evident 
that there was no hope there. Our boat 
had drifted away. I ought to have 
remembered that a woman can never tie 
a knot. Why is it that one generally 
remembers too late ? 

May had been good enough to take me 
boating. She pulled and I steered. I like 
to be rowed by a woman who possesses 
golden hair and a clear skin. The 
exercise brings a divine flush to the 
cheek, and contrasts very nicely with the 
colour of the hair. 

“It is gone,” she said dismally. 

I simply nodded. She had made the 
same remark so often that I did not con- 
sider it called for any other acknowledg- 
ment. 

“T am that I tied the rope 
securely,” she said aggressively. I looked 
at the boat, a mere speck now upon the 
golden sea, and smiled. She followed the 
direction of my glance, and frowned. 

“‘It is a pity you didn’t tie it yourself!” 
she said, sinking down upon the narrow 
strip of sand. 

I looked down at her in compassionate 
acquiescence. 

“Tt is,” I murmured. 

“Instead of letting me 
work.” 

“IT was looking for shells—you like 
shells, you know.” 

“I wonder why men are so lazy ?” she 
inquired of the sky. At least she was 
looking at the sky and by no means 
addressing me. 


sure 


do all the 


AQ2 


I sat down on the sand too. I reflected 
that we should probably have to remain 
there for a long time, and that it would be 
impossible to stand for more than an hour 
or so with comfort. Besides, the sand 
would brush off quite easily. 

“Men are not lazy,” I said. ‘“ You 
asked me to go with you; you were 
practically in charge of the boat, and 
I felt that any interference on my pari 
would have been a breach of professional 
etiquette.” 

She ran the ferule of her parasol into 
the loose sand. 

‘** Anyway, the boat has gone.” 

“There seems to be no _ reasonable 
doubt about that,” I answered. As a 
matter of fact, the beach which ran round 
the cove measured about forty yards at its 
edge, and in the deepest place ran back 
only about twenty yards to a very pre 
cipitous fringe of cliff. Added to this the 
sand held nothing larger than a fair-sized 
crab, and our boat was quite perceptible 
nearly half a mile out. 

‘* Mother will be terribly frightened.” 

‘No doubt. But I am frightened too, 
and your mother has a comfortable arm 
chair to support her in her trial, and has 
not the prospect of some hours upon @ 
sandbeach which is distinctly suggestive of 
damp.” 

** And you call yourselfa man!” May 
looked at me contemptuously. I smiled 
at her, which I thought kind, but she 
promptly turned her back upon me. 

“You had better open your parasol,” I. 
suggested. She made no answer, but sat 
bolt-upright, evidently, from the direction 
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She pulled and i steered. 
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of her back, deeply interested in the pro- 
gress of the solitary crab. 

“This sun is very strong—you may 
possibly get sunstroke.” 

She half turned to speak, but repented, 
and went on watching the crab, which was 
gravely patrolling the sand. 

“It would be very awkward if you were 
to have sunstroke. I am afraid I have 
never studied the subject, and I should 
not know what to do. Do you think one 
should—should loosen your collar and— 
and things ?” I asked. 

“Certainly not! How silly you are!” 
she said, but she put up her parasol. 

“Yes; I am silly. It runs in the family. 
I think it is rather nice to be silly. Wise 
people never talk. They are afraid to do 
so. You see, directly a wise person says 
anything no one ever believes in him 
again.” 

She turned round and faced me. She 
really was very pretty—if she had only 
been a little more feminine in her dress. I 
felt that I could have given some exceed- 
ingly useful hints. 

“* How long do you think we shall have 
to sit here, Dick ?” 

“I don’t know. It depends on how 
soon we are rescued. ‘The worst of it is 
that you left all the sandwiches in the 
boat.” 

“No, you left them.” 

“It is no use quarrelling about that. 
Let us say they were left. I remembered 
they had mustard—lI saw to that.” 

“Don’t!” she muttered. 

“I wonder, when they find the boat— 
I suppose they w// find the boat one day— 
if they will preserve the sandwiches in 
memory of us.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Dick! It is 
awful! They must find us soon—in an 
hour, or two, or three.” 

“Yes,” I answered dubiously. 

“You are sure they will?” she asked, 
with a pathetic note of entreaty. 

I saw at once that she was alarmed. 
When a woman is thoroughly frightened 
she is ever so much pleasanter. I lay 
back on the sand and tilted my straw hat 
Over my eyes. 

“Well, you see, they may and they 
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may not. Unfortunately, you did not 
tell them that you were going to take 
me here.” 

‘“‘No; mother would have 
frightened at my going so far.” 

“Precisely; so they will not know 
where to look, when they miss us.” 

“Don’t you think they will miss us 
soon ?” 

“Candidly, no. They will probably 
imagine that you have come back with 
me to dinner and to see the mater.” 

“Don’t, Dick! You are _ horrible! 
They must know that I should quarrel 
with you in less than three hours—we 
always quarrel.” 

“The course of true love never did run 
smooth,” I murmured. 

“Rubbish!” she said. 
would be sensible.” 

“It is the sentiment of a man generally 
held in esteem.” 

‘* Dick,” she said gaspingly, “‘ how about 
the tides ?” 

‘“* The tides are caused by the influence 
of the moon 

** Do be quiet!” 

** You asked me for information.” 

‘** This is a most serious matter.” 

‘Tt is. No boat, no sandwiches—cast 
upon a desert beach, with only one fair- 
sized but uncooked crab on which to 
exist.” 

“* But the tides ?” 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
I quoted, edging a little nearer. 

“Do you know whether this beach is 
covered at high tide?” She was evidently 
in fear of the possibility she had sug 
gested. In her anxiety she nearly fell 
forward on her face. 

I looked at the cliffs. They frowned 
menacingly. About cight feet above the 
sand was a dark stain, and I knew that the 
dark stain was the automatic record of the 
height of the tide. 

‘“‘T have never been here before,” I said 
evasively. The situation was becoming 
interesting. There was more than an 
element of danger in it. I regarded the 
face of the cliff anxiously. Some ten yards 
further I noticed a ledge, quite nine feet 
broad. It was at least two clear fed 


been 


“I wish you 
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above the stain. If I could get May there 
we should be in safety. 

“But you must know—surely there are 
some signs ?” she went on, anxiously look- 
ing into my face. 

“‘ My dear May,” I began. 

“Yes ?” she said breathlessly. 

‘‘We are in a very serious position,” I 
went on solemnly. ‘‘ We see, as it were, 
stretched before us, a doom—a very un- 
pleasant sort of doom.” 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

“The sea.” 

“Then ?” 

‘Precisely. The tide has now turned. 
By the curious mixture of currents 
which——” 

‘‘ Never mind the currents! Goon!” 

‘‘ But they are most interesting.” 

“Dick, dear Dick, do go on!” 

“It is very rude of you to interrupt 
me; but I have noticed in you a great 
distaste for the acquirement of useful 
knowledge.” 

““The tide, Dick, the tide!” 

“Has now turned—like the worm, 
although we did not tread on it; in fact, 
Owing 


has turned for quite half an hour. 
to the currents which you wish to ignore, 
the tide flows in very rapidly, and, in 


” 


short I paused. Her distress was 
very charming. Her eyes glowed, and her 
lips were parted, showing rows of even 
pearly teeth. 

“You are horrid, Dick! Do go on!” 

“In about three-quarters of an hour this 
beach will be covered.” 

“ Dick!” 

“You must trust to me, May. You have 
brought me into a very serious position, you 
know.” 

“I wish I had not come. I knew mother 
would disapprove of it.” 

“Repentance at the eleventh hour 
never shortens the certainty of the 
twelfth.” 

“* What can we do?” she cried. I saw 
she was trembling, so I put my arm round 
her. She did not seem to notice it. 

“We must get up on that ledge over 
there,” I said, pointing to the fissure. 

“Oh, Dick, I never could!” 

“Then you will get most unpleasantly 
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damp, and your mother will have to give 
up mauve for black this season.” 

‘“*How can you joke at such a time ?’ 
she answered reprovingly. 

‘“‘T am not joking. I am stating a most 
undesirable fact.” 

She got‘up slowly and went towards the 
ledge. I followed her. It certainly was 
not an easy climb. There was hardly 
anything in the way of loophole or foot- 
hold, and it was quite perpendicular. 

“It is impossible,” she said hopelessly. 

“If you climbed on my shoulders you 
could reach the edge and scramble up,” I 
said. 

She turned round and faced me. I 
noticed that her hair was becoming dis- 
arranged, which I regarded as a sign of 
feminine mental disquietude. 

“Dick, how dare you suggest such a 
thing!” she burst out. 

“I thought you were strong enough for 
that,” I observed. I knew that would 
touch her on a weak point. 

“‘ Of course,” she said contemptuously. 
“IT have done the muscle-grind at the 
‘ gym’ regularly for the last three months, 
and am pretty fit.” I shuddered and 
closed my eyes. 

“* At all events, it is of no practical use,” 
I said. 

“It is. We have been considered 
useless long enough ; women should take 
their proper position with men, which is 
by their side.” 

“Precisely,” I said, looking at her 
admiringly. 

She flushed. 

“I mean in a figurative manner,” she 
said uneasily. 

“That she should do all the things 
that a man does ?” 

“Yes, except swear and smoke —I 
always swallow the smoke—and play foot- 
ball, which is ungraceful.” 

“A man would climb up on my 
shoulders,” I said, looking at her nar- 
rowly. 

“That is preposterous! I did not 
think you would suggest such—such a 
horrible thing.” 

“I am anxious to save your mother 
from wearing black this season. She told 


, 
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me that she hated black. I remember | 
advised her to emigrate to China in case 
of any mortality amongst her near relatives. 
There they wear yellow, you know. Un- 
fortunately, she has disregarded my 
advice.” 

“It is perfectly impossible.” 

“The tide has distinctly narrowed our 
sphere of operations,” I said, turning 
round. 

She looked at the sea and gasped. It 
was uncomfortably 
near. The surface 
of the water was 
devoid of hope. 
Even our boat, now 
drifting landwards, 
was being carried 
down the coast. 

“You will never 
mention this if we 
ever get home 
safely ?”’ she asked. 

** Never,” I said 
firmly. She looked 
so pretty that I was 
not sorry that the 
knot had been 
badly tied, and that 
in our blissful 
unconsciousness of 
our immediate 
surroundings, occa- 
sioned by a hot sun 
and a volume of 
Tennyson, we had 
remained ignorant 
of our boat’s de- 
fection until too 
late. 

I braced myself against the wall of 
rock with my shoulders stooped, making 
stirrups of my arms crooked at the 
elbow. 

I heard the frou-frou of skirts after a 
preparatory whisk, I felt her weight upon 
my back, and then, clambering upon my 
shoulders, she caught the edge of the ledge 
firmly and drew herself into safety. 

I looked up with relief. Her weight had 
been a certain strain, for I had to steady 
myself against the rock with my head. She 
was five feet seven inches in height, and 





Vay tie a knot. This 
train of thought 
rather interested me. I sat down to 


are worth risking, only they won’t help me 
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Nature had been in no grudging spirit 
when she made her. 

May was lying full length on the ledge, 
breathless. 

‘“‘T am quite safe now ?” 

** Quite.” 

Suddenly a thought struck her. 
leaned forward anxiously. 

“You ought to come up too,” she said. 

ai 

“How are you going to manage it 7” 

“IT don’t know,” 
I said slowly. 

There was an 
impressive pause 
for a few moments. 

**Dick, it was 
brutal of me not 
to think of that. I 
shall come down!” 

“Don’t be a 
fooll” I 
roughly. 

I looked at the 
sea. It was coming 
unpleasantly near. 
If May had only 
been a fellow! But 
she wasn’t, and if 
she had been I 
should not have 
gone out with him, 
and most 
certainly should 
not have forgotten 
the boat through 
reading Tennyson. 
Besides, a man can 


she asked. 


She 


said 


we 


consider it. 
Suddenly May called to me. 
“T have it, Dick!” 
phantly. 
“What?” I asked, getting up slowly. 


she cried trium- 


**An idea. Just under here there are 
two or three cracks. They will give you 
foothold, and you can hang on to 
those tufts of grass. 1 think they will 
hold.” 


“Yes. I noticed them,” I said. “They 















more than two or three feet. I can’t pos- 
sibly reach the ledge even then.” 

“But I have this,” she cried, dangling 
her waist-belt down. 

“Tt is very charming—I always admired 
it. But I hardly see its practical use now.” 

“How dense you are! I will let it 
down, and when you have climbed your 
two or three feet, you catch hold of it, 
and I will haul you up until you can reach 
the edge.” 

“You are not strong enough—it is 
absurd.” 

“Of course I am strong-enough. My 
muscles are like iron. You will try?” 

“Certainly not! I should drag you 
over.” 

“You will try—for my sake?” she 
whispered, leaning over and looking into 
my eyes. 

“*My dear May, I would do anything for 
you but this. I should be sure to pull you 
down.” 

“Then I shall come down.” She spoke 
quite resolutely, and I was frightened. I 
began to temporise. 

“A boat may come.” 

“There is none in sight.” 

“The tide won’t be up to me for 
another twenty minutes.” 

“T am going to jump.” 

“Don’t, May. I-+promise I will do it 
in a quarter of an hour!” I cried in an 
agony of fear that she should put her 
threat into execution. 

We waited for the expiration of the 
quarter of an hour in silence, May re- 
garding the hands of the watch in her 
bracelet fixedly. 

“ Now!” she said. 

I got up slowly and began the ascent. 
I found that the tufts were fairly strong. 
I mounted the few feet easily, and could 
almost reach the ledge. 

“Catch hold!” May shouted, bracing 
herself for the pull. 

I seized the belt, and May pulled until 
I was within a few inches of the ledge. 
Then I felt that May was slackening, and 
I knew that in a moment I should drag 
her down with me. I heard the swish of 
a wave as it touched the foot of the cliff 
under me. Feeling quickly against the 
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rock, I found a little indentation in which 
I could rest one foot. Then I sprang, 
letting go of the belt, and by a chance 
caught the ledge with my left hand. The 
strain was awful. I pulled myself up 
until my mght hand was close to the top; 
then my left wrist gave out suddenly. The 
whole place went black, but I managed to 
get a hold with my right hand, and so 
pulled myself up higher until I was able to 
use my left elbow. After that it was easy. 

I lay some time motionless on the ledge. 
May thought I was out of breath, and she 
herself was exhausted. As a matter of 
fact, I was doing my best not to faint, for 
some small bones in my injured wrist were 
evidently broken. 

“‘Tt was a near shave!” she said at last. 

I acquiesced. 

“It was plucky of you to let gothen. I 
should have been over in a moment,” she 
went on, with a show of admiration. 

“You see, it was the only way for my 
own safety.” 

** People don’t think of that as a rule in 
such a case,” she said. 

She rose, picking up her waist-belt. She 
examined it curiously. 

“You might buckle it on again,” she 
said, with the air of granting a concession. 

I should have been delighted a few 
minutes before. As it was,-my left hand 
was perfectly useless. 

“‘Charmed,” I said perfunctorily. I 
managed it very clumsily, of course. She 
looked disgusted. 

“You can get it up to the last hole,” 
she said. 

I tried again. By pressing the upper 
part of my left forearm against the belt, I 
held it fairly firmly whilst I pulled with 
my right hand. I could not negotiate the 
last hole, however. 

She looked astonished, and, in mute 
indignation, fastened it herself. I sat 
down abruptly. The landscape had 
developed an unpleasant habit of turning 
black, and I knew that I must seem very 
white. 

Presently she came and sat by me. 

“‘Dick,” she said, “‘I never knew you 
were so brave before. I thought you were 
always idle and useless.” 
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“So I am.” 

“But to-day I have found out my 
mistake.” 

“I told you you would learn to appre- 
ciate my merits one day,” I said modestly. 
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caress. She really was very pretty. | 
began to wish she had not chosen my left 
side. 

“Do you mind moving to the other side, 
May ?” I asked. 


“It is so nice of you to take it like this.” 


“Yes.” 

** And regret that you had spurned the 
love of a lifetime.” 

“I don’t think you can use the word 
* spurned,’ Dick.” 

“There is no other word which meets 
the case,” I persisted. 

“I didn’t know you then, Dick, as I 
know you now.” Her voice faded into a 


She looked up <a surprise. 
she asked. 

““The sun will catch your hair there. 
I like to watch the effect,” I answered 
mendaciously. I was feeling so faint 
that movement was impossible on my 
part. 

She laughed. ‘You ave lazy!” she 
said, but she obeyed. 


“Why ? 
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“It is curious how men and women 
may be acquainted with each other, and 
never know,” she went on dreamily. 

I put my sound arm round her waist- 
belt. 

“Don’t you think it would be a pity to 
waste the knowledge now?” I whispered. 
“It would be so tedious to go through it 
all again with another fellow. I have given 
you the devotion of a lifetime.” I had 
known her exactly three weeks and four 
days. 

** Dick,” she murmured. 

When a boat rescued us an hour or so 
later, we rather resented the intrusion. It 
seemed to argue a want of tact on their 
part. 

The tide had risen so far that to jump 
into the boat was quite easy. I jumped 
first, and turned to help May, forgetting 
my wrist, which, having swollen, was much 
Unfortunately, she missed the 
thwart, and, to save herself, caught the 
injured wrist firmly. I uttered an in- 
voluntary cry and sat down quickly. 

“What is the matter?” 
anxiously. 

“Nothing,” I replied faintly. 


easier. 


asked 


she 


‘“*T have 


broken a couple of small bones in my 
wrist—they are quite small.” 
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She simply said: ‘Oh, Dick!” but her 
eyes shone with an eloquence very pretty. 
I think there were tears too, but it was 
growing dusk. 

We were very happy while I wore a 
sling, but after that was relinquished we 
quarrelled frequently. 

One day she came to me with a serious 
face. 

“Dick, it is no use going on with it. 
It wasn’t love, it was admiration,” she 
said. 

I looked at her mournfully. 

** You have tired of me,” I said. 

** Yes, that is it,” she answered cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Now, if I loved you, I shouldn’t 
tire of you, and if I loved you, I shouldn’t 
admire you, because—well, because I 
should love you.” 

**T see,” I answered. 

“‘It is so nice of you to take it like this. 
I knew you would be reasonable. I am 
very sorry for you, because I dare say you 
are very fond of me in your way, but it 
can’t be helped. So I think we had better 
say it is off.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I answered 
sorrowfully. She gave me the waist-belt 
memento, and our families were 
mutually pleased at the result. 


as a 
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HE principal difference I can see 
between a spider and a man is 
that the spider isn’t troubled with indi- 
gestion,” said Trellis, turning quietly to 
watch the form of Marshall Robinson 
disappearing in the house. ‘‘ They are 
equally merciless concerning the kind of 
creatures they catch—and devour.” 

“Mercy!” said her sister, looking 
intently.on a bunch of cactus and thistle 
at her feet. ‘I hope you don’t think 
that of all men.” 

“Oh,” said Trellis, ‘‘I suppose there 
are some very decent spiders that prey 
only on noxious insects. If you. were 
thinking of Leo, why he’s a splendid sort 
of girl.” 

“And if I were thinking of somebody 
else, you certainly wouldn’t call him like a 
spider ?” 

“If I didn’t, my dear Fanny, it would 
only be because I am somewhat un- 
acquainted with the habits of scorpions 
and tarantulas, and other monsters. Classi- 
fication is always important.” 

“Trellis!” said Fanny, ‘‘ how can 

“Oh, don’t get feverish now, wait till 
the day is cooler,” said her sister, inter- 
rupting. ‘‘What is your spider doing— 
anything ?” 

Fanny was glad to drop the discussion. 
She leaned forward to observe a small 
creature, mostly stomach and legs, that 
appeared to be resting on the tip of the 
cactus. 

“Why,” she answered, “he is spinning 
out a filament as glossy as silk. See—it 
is floating in the air. You know that’s 
the way they do. They let out a sort of 
film-cable, and wait till it comes in contact 
with something and sticks—there, it has 
actually caught on this thistle—see! He 
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is making it tight—oh, look; he’s coming 
right across—how ’cute!” 

Absorbed, she got on her knees, in the 
meagre snarl of grass, and failed to notice 
that Trellis had arisen and glided to the 
house. Entering a side-door that led to 
the kitchen, the girl quickly made her 
way to the dining-room, and stepped in 
a china - closet, a narrow place which 
received its light through a swinging 
window, commanding a view of a study. 
Cautiously opening this window a trifle, 
she observed the figure of a man, Mr. 
Robinson, in fact, standing before an 
open desk, his back nearly toward her, 
cleverly forcing a drawer with a knife. 

As the receptacle slipped from its place, 
he shot a furtive glance about the room. 
Then he sat in a near-by chair. and took 
from the drawer a lump of rock. A low 
exclamation broke from his lips. The 
rock was ore, its surface sprinkled with 
flakes of gold. It had rested on a paper, 
which now he caught up and unfolded. 
On the back of this appeared the words— 
‘* Notice of Location, Horned Toad Gold- 
Mining Claim.” 

An eager light was burning in his eyes. 
He glanced the paper over in a moment. 
At the bottom appeared the name Fanny 
Drew. Robinson instantly jerked a pencil 
and note-book from his pocket, and began 
to copy certain descriptions contained in 
the notice. 

Trellis slipped out and away to the 
kitchen ; and then returned, singing a 
song as shé went. With a cat-like quick- 
ness, Robinson concealed every evidence 
of his visit, and stepped from the room to 
the patlout. The girl, when she entered, 
found him deeply engrossed in a book. 

“Oh!” said he, ‘* I—couldn’t find the 





Natural His- 
tory, and got 
so intensely 
interested in 
this that I 
quite——”’ 
“No need 
to apologise,” 
the girl inter- 
rupted, ‘the 
book is always 
hard to find”’; 
and she 
picked it up 
from the table. 
“You mustn’t 
miss the ob- 
ject-lesson in 
weaving a web 
that Fanny’s 
spider is just 
commenc- 
ing.” 
**No—no, I 
mustn’t,” he 
agreed. ‘‘ Let 


us go and see 


” 


it. 
Shurry 
up!” called 
Fanny, ‘the 
moment the 
two appeared 
in the door, 
“you are still 
in time to see 
him putting 
some spokes 
in ie ie 
wheel.” 
Robinson 
also knelt on 
the ground, 
but Trellis 
stood above 
him, watching 
his face. <A 
flush had 
mounted to 
her cheeks, 
her eyes were 
flaming with 
atouch of fire. 
She pressed 
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Cautiously opening this window 
a trifle she observed the figure 
of a@ man. 
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a hand above her heart, which was beating 
violently. 

** See how he does it ?” Fanny resumed. 
“Now he is weaving all the spokes 
together in the centre with a tiny spiral— 
see? There, now he is basting it; they 
always do that—I mean they spin that 
wide spiral three or four times about the 
centre, to hold the strands, just as a 
woman puts in a basting-thread. Now 
he’ll weave his permanent web in a circle 
and pull the bastings off. Look at him 
now!” 

‘** Very clever,” Mr. Robinson agreed. 

**Oh—what’s that? Oh my!” said 
Fanny. ‘Oh, it’s a little bit of a fly 
already—oh, mercy, isn’t he fierce!” 

A tiny fly had indeed become enmeshed 
in the edge of the newly started web. 
The spider hastened to catch it, seemed 
to bite it to sudden passivity, and then 
deliberately tied it down in meshes, twirl- 
ing it swiftly about a “‘ spoke ” of the cob- 
web wheel till its wings and legs were 
firmly secured. 

“* Tt makes me ill,” said Trellis. 

“ Really ?” inquired the man. 
the spider has earned it fairly.” 

“It does seem awful,” Fanny confessed. 
**T didn’t think how dreadful it would be 
to see it so fierce. That pounce was really 
horrid. Oh, he is going to leave it. 
Look at that—if he hasn’t gone back to his 
weaving !” 

*“‘ Business before pleasure,” Mr. Robin- 
son laughed. ‘‘ He reminds me that I 
shall have to saddle up and make a start. 
I had nearly forgotten a very important 
engagement.” 

Trellis clasped her hands together. A 
look of anxiety came into her usually 
audacious face. 

“Oh, you mustn’t go now,” said Fanny 
quickly. ‘“‘ The heat is fairly baking the 
country. These southern California deserts 
are awful, really. You must certainly wait 
till it cools, or—oh, see there—another 
fly, and such a dainty, pretty, green- 
winged—see how it struggles ! ” 

Trellis made a sudden movement, 
caught the fluttering insect by the wings, 
just as the vicious spider ran to kill it, and 
made it free. 

“Why, Trellis! What are you doing ?” 


* But 
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said her sister. 
new web!” 

“Spoil it? Of course I’ll spoil its 
monstrous trap!” said the girl. She lifted 
the toe of a dainty boot with a quick, 
impulsive motion and swept the web into 
space. The spider ran for its life, and 
was crushed by accident beneath the 
rocker of Fanny’s chair. 

“Trellis! Oh, mercy! Oh, I think 
that’s mean!” cried the older sister. 
“‘ He hadn’t done anything to you!” 

‘“No,” Miss Trellis assented readily, 
turning toward the house, “he only 
snared one poor little creature. If you 
deal with monsters promptly they never 
accomplish much. An ounce of fore-, 
stalling is worth a ton of consolation!” 
Her eyes were: blazing a challenge to the 
man, but he failed to see it as he smiled 
on Fanny. ‘I’m tired of menageries,” 
concluded the girl. ‘I’m going in.” 

““She’s a dear, sweet girl,” said Fanny, 
by way of apology; “but, oh! so head- 
strong.” 

“Nevertheless she is the sister of Miss 
Fanny Drew, and therefore to be admired,” 
replied the man caressingly. 

She looked up in his face shyly, an 
expression of pleasure in her eyes. “I 
never know when you are making fun,” 
she told him deprecatingly. ‘‘I hope you 
really do like Trellis.” ° 

“You cannot expect me to feel toward 
her as I do to you,” he answered. “I 
should like to think of her e 

*““Won’t you sit down again in the 
shade,” she interrupted, a trifle nervously, 
‘the sun is so very warm ?” 

“I might have known you would fence 
to prevent me going on,” he complained. 
“You will never let me speak, Fanny.” 

She was blushing till even her neck was 
rosy with colour. Toying with a blade of 
grass, she looked away from his steadfast 
gaze. 

“It is only because I—wish to—be sure; 
I—I medn—I don’t see how you can—care 
for me—when—when that girl in Bruno 
writes 

“Then you do love me just a little, 
Fanny ; you will let me love you, and tell 
you I love you, dearest!” he burst out 
vehemently. 


“You'll spoil his lovely 















“Hush!” she cautioned, yet she gave 
him a look of love’s confession and a 
pressure of the hand. She burned with 
delight to hear him murmur the words her 
soul had been yearning to hear, and she 
nodded with maidenly shyness in reply 
to his eloquent pleading that she would 
promise to become his wife. 

She sighed pleasantly, and smiled in 
his face. ‘‘I—I don’t know how I dare 
to feel so happy. It séems as if I could 
sit here beside you for ever.” 

He pressed her fingers softly. ‘‘ Ah, 
but that only makes my luck the worse ; 
but I will say no more about it at such 
a blissful moment. Did you tell me your 
brother would return soon ?” 

“Why no, I may have said he will not 
be back till nine to-night. But please, 
Marshall,” she pleaded prettily, ‘‘ don’t go 
off now, in the heat. Wait a little. What 
is it you mean that makes your luck bad ?” 

“You might not think it anything,” he 
replied, studying her face closely. ‘“‘ It is 
only that I have to go away this evening, 
at half-past eight, to catch the Bruno 
train, on important work that will doubt- 
less keep me away for several months.” 

“Marshall! Why, you never spoke 
of this before.” 

“No; I always feared you were utterly 
indifferent.” 

“Indifferent? Oh, how could I be 
indifferent? Why do you go to Bruno? 
Marshall dear, you aren’t going there to 
see that—that woman who wrote that silly 
letter—not the very day you ask me to be 
your wife ?” 

“No; I had quite forgotten her to-day, 
I have been so happy. Do you think I 
would ever have shown you the letter if I 
had ever loved her at all, or hadn’t loved you 
madly ? No, I have got to go on business— 
and I wish I could throw it all over.” 

“‘But—you might see her there. She 
said she loved you—and a woman who 
loves a man z 

“I suppose she might see me,” he 
admitted. ‘‘ There is a way we might be 
happy and safe ; but no, you would think 
me selfish if I suggested it to-day. I’d 
better go and do the best I can to avoid the 
Poor girl.” 

**Oh, no; tell me, Marshall, what is the 
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Can’t 
share—now ?” 


way ? you trust me to do my 

“TI only thought that if a little wife 
were waiting for me—if I had you safe, 
my darling—but of course - 

“Oh,” she said, turning pale and scarlet 
by turns, “‘ you mean if we were—to be— 
married to-day—before you start r 

“It was only my selfish thought,” he 
murmured. “I love you so desperately. But 

I never expected that any such bliss could 
be mine. I knew no woman would do so 
much for me. Of course I don’t count 
that girl in Bruno—her devotion 

How handsome and noble he looked, she 
thought. 

“Don’t, Marshall, please,” she suddenly 
implored, placing her hand confidingly in 
his. ‘*I only—it. took me so by surprise ; 
but I love you a thousand times more than 
that silly girl—you know I do—and there 
isn’t anything I wouldn’t do to make us 
both happy.” 

**It would make us both happy, darling. 
But perhaps I am too selfish, Fanny—and 
I don’t believe you could really do it... . 
Of course we could keep it to ourselves, 
you know—just for the time I’m gone, my 
own love, and then we could have a public 
wedding.” 

“Yes,” she faltered, “‘ 1—guess—we— 
might.” 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed 
it fervently. ‘‘ But you couldn’t do so 
much as that for me, could you, sweet- 
heart?” His voice and manner 
remarkably persuasive. 

“I could wear a veil, couldn’t I, Mar- 
shall?” she asked in a tremulous voice. 

“Why, of course; wear anything you 
please. And we could go to the Justice of 
the Peace. If you like it, I will go to 
Brunswick and get the Justice there.” 

“Yes—I wish—you would. You— 
don’t suppose — Brother Conan would 
mind very much ?” 

** Why no, how could he ? And besides, 
he needn’t know anything about it, just as 
we said, till we have it done in public 
later on.” 

“‘I—couldn’t—do it, dearest,” she con- 
fessed, ‘‘ if I—didn’t—love you so. You 
won't go near that—you know—that girl— 

will you, Marshall ?” 











> 
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““No, my darling, I promise you with 
all my heart I will not. But I’ll have to 
hurry if I’m going to get back from 
Brunswick. Meet me at eight, my 
darling—eight sharp, at Bulwer’s office. 
He’s away, and I’ve got his keys, and 
then we’ll be made the happiest couple in 
the world. Good-bye, Fanny, darling! 
I wish I dared to clasp you fast in my arms 
a second, you beautiful, brave little love. 
Is it safe to risk just one sweet kiss ?” 

She glanced toward the house for a 
sign of Trellis, and stepped behind a lilac. 
“‘ Good-bye!” she murmured at last, and 
reluctantly let him go. On his way to 
the stable for his horse he passed through 
the house, looking for Trellis. She was 
not in sight. 

The girl, in fact, was not in the house 
at all. She had gone to her room for 
a moment only, long enough to put ona 
hat and. gloves. Then she had hurried to 
the stable, saddled her own little broncho, 
and ridden directly to the river, with its 
fringe of willows and alders. 

For a time she permitted the pony to 
canter along the bank of the nearly dried- 
up stream, but where it wound away 
through a cafion she turned him abruptly to 
the left and rode a scorching hill to a dry 
ravine, where a ‘trail was beaten through 
the rocks and brush on the way to the 
summit of a pass. 

The sun, though well begun on its slant 
to the western range, was blazing fiercely. 
From all the earth was ascending visible 
grilled air. The rocks were breathing 
hot upward gushes. Here and there a 
lizard was changing glossy colours in the 
‘glare. The drone of locusts sounded like 
the hum of a mechanism vibrated by the 
heat-dynamic. 

Trellis held her hat above her head to 
get its shade without its weight. The 
broncho began to drip perspiration ; his 
hoofs beat up a roasted dust. 

For the two remaining hours in which 
the sun completed the baking of the 
country, Trellis permitted the horse to 
rest in every apology for shade. When 
the red-hot orb had seemed to melt its 
way down into the mountains, like a 
glowing coin burning its way edgewise 
into wax, she urged the animal to gallop 
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along a road they had reached, and came 
in forty minutes to a bend of the river she 
had quitted long before. Half a mile 
further up she arrived at the site of a 
newly erected building, about which a 
tangle of machinery was lying. From 
within came a steady clangour of hammer- 
ing—the birth-sounds of a five-stamp 
quartz-mill coming into being. 

The girl rode at once to the door, and 
knocked on it lustitly. There was no 
response, and she tried again. The 
hammering ceased. 

“Come in,” called a voice. 

Her throat was too parched for her to 
call aloud in reply. She waited, and a 
voice said— 

‘‘Frank, go and see who it is. 
hurry ; I can’t hold this up for ever.” 

A dusty mechanic opened the door and 
squinted. ‘“‘ How do you do?” said he. 
“Oh, I reckon e 

“Kindly tell Mr. Rust Miss Drew 
would like to see him,” said Trellis. 
‘And I’d like a drink of water.” 

The man inside let drop a heavy piece 
of iron he had laboured to hold in place, 
snatched up a.can of water with a cup, and 
hastened forth. 

He was not so handsome as Robinson, 
but his face was strong, his eyes steady, 
his smile frank and boyish. ‘‘ Why, 
Trellis—Miss Drew!” he exclaimed. “I 
didn’t expect such an honour on a day like 
this.” 

She took the cup he held up brimming, 
and drained it, and held it out for a new 
supply and drained it again. 

“Very kind of you not to expect too 
much,” she said. ‘ The truth is, it isn’t 
an honour at all. I wan’t you to do mea 
favour.” 

“IT call that an honour,” he told her, 
smiling gaily up in her face, ‘‘ even if you 
wish me to go to a hotter place than this.” 

“I want you to go to Conan’s new 
mine, the Horned Toad, over beyond the 
White Mule Pass, right away, and warn 
him to hurry home to record his location 
notice. I’ve hurried all I could, for I’m 
afraid a horrible human spider is weaving 
a web to catch him napping.” 

“Who?” said Rust indignantly. “ Who 
would dare to Ff 


Only 











“You haven’t time to listen,” inter- 
rupted the girl. ‘‘ But you’ll surely be in 
time to meet Conan coming through the 
pass if you hurry. He said if he couldn't 
be sure of getting home by nine he would 
stay all night at Scott’s, and not return till 
to-morrow night; and he mustn’t think of 
staying: he must gallop home at once! 
Oh, Leo, if you’ll only dothat for me— 

He waited expectantly 
“Do it? Of 

I won’t even 
wait to saddle!” 

“Thank you, Leo; I 
knew you would,” and she 
held out her hand. “ You 
are always so kind—I don’t 
deserve it, I know. I’m 
always mean, but I really 
like——I must start right 
back, it will soon be getting 
dark.” 

Rust was looking at her 
yearningly, telling his story 
of devotion dumbly, long- 
ing to know what his real 
position was in the heart 
of this impulsive girl of 
the mountains. 


a second. 
course I will. 


‘“*Good-bye,” she added, 
turning her horse’s head. 
“Good-bye, Leo.” 

“Good-bye, Trellis,” he 
answered, and when in her 
look crept a wistful confes- 
sion, to meet his own, and 
she blushed and galloped 
off, he ran like a madman 
to throw his arms about his 
horse’s neck, and hugged 
the creature insanely. He vaulted astride 
the animal then, and rode him rapidly 
away. 

The girl was fagged by the heat and 
ride, and was therefore glad to content her- 
self with the longer road and trail which 
paralleled the river, instead of re-crossing 
the mountains. She had galloped some- 
thing more than a mile when her horse 
abruptly stumbled, halted, and began to 
limp, making at every step a complaint of 
pain. Stopping him at once, she slipped 
from her saddle and raised a hoof he was 
lifting from the sand. 
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“*Oh, poor Panko,” she crooned, push- 


ing away a collection of gravel. ‘Oh, 
did he step on a cruel stone ?” 
A splinter of shale had penetrated 


deeply in the frog of the broncho’s hoof. 
She could little more than nip it with her 
thumb and finger, but she took off her 
glove and worked at it earnestly. 

‘** Why doesn’t a girl ever have a knife?” 





i 


Fhe door burst open. 


she demanded. ‘1 must get some water, 


anyway. Panko, wait where you are, and 
I’ll surely get it out in a minute.” 

She scrambled down the bank of the 
stream, filled her hat from a pool, and 
clambered again to the road. ‘ Now 
hoist,” she said to the pony, and getting 
his foot on her knee, quickly washed it 
clear of all but the splinter. Grasping this 
again, she worked at it, twisted, pushed it 
back and forth, and at last got it out. 
Then she pulled some leaves from a 
willow, packed them in the blood that was 
oozing forth, and tying a tearing from her 
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petticoat about the whole foot, mounted 
and resumed the journey. 

This incident had taken more than half 
an hour, and now she felt obliged to walk 
the pony, as he still went lame on the foot. 
The twilight went. The night was as dark 
as possible with so brilliant a canopy of 
stars. At nine o’clock she was still four 
miles from home. 

Except for the gurgle and splash of the 
stream in its bed of rocks, there had been 
no sound till a pair of coyotes on the hill 
set up a barking, yelling, and howling that 
sounded like a pack of forty. The girl was 
unalarmed, even when an owl lent his hoot 
to the echoes in the cafion. Yet fifteen 
minutes later a screamcame cutting through 
the air that made her flesh creep and chill. 

She halted the pony, undecided what 
to do. The shriek was repeated. It 
made her start, it pierced the air so keenly. 

“Help! Help!” 

Trellis suddenly knew the cry was a 
woman’s. It came from the hill, not far 
above the road. Without a moment’s 


hesitation she turned the broncho up 


the slope and urged him forward. He 
went up like a stag. 

Again and again was the scteam suc- 
ceeded by a shriek. Trellis was guided 
by it unerringly. Presently loomed up 
the jagged “dump” of a tunnel, long 
deserted; she knew the place. Panko 
had topped the pile in a moment. Too 
anxious to be frightened, the girl at once 
alighted. Through the semi-darkness she 
saw that the door of the place was closed 
and a stone rolled up against it. 

** Here—here ! What is it!” she cried, 
in response to the cries for help, and 
heard someone hurling chunks of rock 
within wildly. With the strength of 
desperation she heaved at the boulder 
and rolled it aside. The door burst 
open—the form of a woman pitched for- 
ward headlong, and then from the tomb 
shot a massive creature, gay and brist- 
ling—a catamount, that bowled the girl 
over and bounded to the brush and away 
like a shell from a cannon. 

Panko snorted in terror, but, fearing 
to run, stood still to tremble. ‘* Oh, oh,” 
cried Trellis, jumping to her feet unhurt. 
“What does it mean? What were you 
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doing? Who are you? How did you 
come to be in such an awful place ?” 

The woman was crying, leaning back 
against the rocks where she sat; her power, 
even of making a noise, collapsed. Trellis 
knelt beside her and placed a hand on her 
arm. ‘Are you hurt ?” she said. 

The woman shook a negative weakly. 

“Were you trying to fight with that— 
terribie brute ?” 

Striving to rally her self-control, the 
woman nodded. 

‘*You must really get up and leave this 
place. I know it must have been frightful, 
but we ought to get away. How did you 
happen to be there—do you know ?” 

“‘Its—eyes,” sobbed the woman brokenly, 
** jest—like—f—fire—and I—throwed all 
the—stones—I—could git; but—it—oh, 
oh, oh—how—close it—come! ” 

Trellis shuddered at the picture the 
woman’s abject fear impressed on her 
mind. ‘Try to think of something else,” 
she urged. ‘‘ We ought not to stay here— 
it might come back.” 

Every nerve in the woman _ jerked 
galvanically at this suggestion. She 
suddenly staggered to her feet, and would 
have run, but the girl had hold of her arm. 

“Wait,” she commanded. ‘ You must 
ride.” 

“‘]—can't,” the other answered, stopping 
her sobs convulsively, “‘ I can’t—ride on— 
hossback. Let—me walk an’—hold on to— 
yer saddle, God bless you, Miss.” 

“Very well,” and Trellis mounted. “Now 
tell me how you got in such a place.” 

“T don’t know—jest. I’ve only been 
in this country three or four days. I come 
from Oregon—and Mal hasn’t treated me 
right, not a minute. An’ to-night we 
come up from Brunswick, jest after dark, 
and then, a little bit after eight, Mal 
come an’ got me into the buckboard, an’ 
said we was going up the river. An’ jest 
as we got up here, somewheres, he grabbed 
me an’ held something strong against my 
face, on to a sponge, an’ I tried for to fight, 
an’ then I didn’t know nothing till I come 
to into that terrible place; an’ pretty soon 
them eyes—oh, my God, them was awful!” 

“Mal ?” said Trellis, to whom this was 
half intelligible only. ‘‘ There, I wouldn't 
cry any more. Tell me, who is this Mal?” 
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“Mal Robinson they calls him jest 
around here, but his real name’s Sneade, 
Mal Sneade.” 

‘Mal Robinson!” repeated the girl. 
“Mal Sneade! You don’t mean Marshall 
Robinson ?” 

““Ves, that’s him. 
one. Mal’s for short.” 

“‘Why — but he isn’t married, is he? 
You aren’t his wife ?” 

“Yes I be, though. I can’t be cheated 
out of that, for I’ve got my. certify, an’ he 
ain’t never found it, hurt as much as he 
wanted, for I sewed it into my corset. But 
he can’t have me back, not again—not an’ 
him trying to kill me, I guess. If he tries 
it he better look out!” 

Trellis felt that her head was spinning. 
She loathed this Robinson with all her 
being. Her heart beat tumultuously, as 
she thought of her sister permitting the 
fellow’s attentions. She burned with new 
anxiety, thinking of the infamies he was 
capable of perpetrating against themselves. 
What should she do, she asked herself, 
sorely perplexed. She was not afraid. 


I mean the same 


That hers was the whip-hand now she 


realised fully. Riding along with this 
ill-treated woman at her side, she made 
up her mind to keep her, if possible, near 
at hand, and then to wait. 

“I didn’t know he was married,” she 
replied to what the woman had revealed. 
“But of course he meant to let you die, 
the monster! Have you any place to go 
to? You can’t go to Brunswick to-night, 
if you ever go there at allanymore. Have 
you any friends in Pinos ?” 

“No. I only jest come, as I said. I 
ain’t gota one. I reckon I ain’t got none 
in the world—he never let me have none 
anywheres ’cept in Oregon, when he wasn’t 
there.” 

“Oh, I’m very sorry; but you’ve got 
me, you know. I’d like to be your 
friend.” 

The woman fell to weeping again. 
“Y’ are a friend—God bless you,” she 
sobbed, “‘but—I ain’t got no—call to 
ask—you to be—my friend. If you’d— 
been in that—place with—them eyes— 
coming—closer an’ closer——” 

“Oh, I know it was awful, but I’d try 
to forget it now. And I've got a friend 
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quite near here now—a mile frn Pinos— 
who will take you in, I’m sure ; and there 
are the lights, so I wouldn’t cry any more. 
We'll soon be safe.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Trembling with vague apprehension, and 
yet thrilling with excitement, Fanny Drew 
went at eight o’clock to the place of 
appointment, veiled so heavily her sight 
was dimmed. Robinson was waiting, 
with a red-haired, pig-eyed individual, 
who grunted twice for nearly every word 
he uttered. In order to avoid exciting 
attention, the curtain was drawn and a 
candle only lighted. 

Robinson was eager with suppressed 
emotion, therefore more than ever hand- 
some and alert. He toyed with his 
long moustache nervously. To Fanny it 
seemed as if his eyes were glowing with 
a holy adoration. She felt that her hand 
was fluttering to the flutter of her heart, 
as she placed it in that of the man and 
murmured the answers to the questions. 

‘““My darling,” Robinson whispered, 
and kissed her roughly when the proceed- 
ing was finished, “‘we must hurry. You 
mustn’t be missed; and I’ve got to be 
sure of my train. Here—we must sign 
our marriage contract, and so forth, so 
write your name at the bottom of both of 
these. We want to be regular, my love.” 

He produced two papers from his 
pocket, carelessly unfolded them partially, 
and gave her the pen. She signed them 
as a matter of course. The Justice took 
her acknowledgment —all of which she 
thought confusing but essential, and a 
part of the ceremony—and then receiving 
her certificate, she clung to Robinson’s 
arm and went with him back to her 
home through the darkness. With a 
score of promises and a fond adieu he 
departed. 

That Trellis had not returned was a 
great relief to the bride. In fear that 
her nervousness and joy might betray her 
secret, she wished to avoid her brother 
and sister when they should come, and 
therefore went to her room. 

Conan Drew arrived at the house 
ahead of Trellis. He was a _broad- 
shouldered man with snapping black eyes 
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and a strong black beard. To-night he 
was dusty and weary as he paced up and 
down the parlour. Fanny, from her room, 
had answered to his questions that she 
knew nothing at al! about what Trellis 
had done. He heard Panko coming to 
the stable at length, and went out at 
once. 

“Well, Trelly, you’re late,” he said 
to the girl, taking the pony in charge. 
“I’ve been here nearly an hour—began 
to be anxious. What is all this worry, 
anyway ?” 

Trellis had decided to keep her latest 
discovery to herself; she intended to 
expose Mr. Robinson alone. She told 
her brother of the stone her horse had 
gotten in his foot, and informed him of 
what she had witnessed in his study in 
the afternoon. 

“You know,’ 


* she concluded, “ you 


told me the Horned Toad was very rich; 
and of course you’ve got the Magpie 
already, so I thought it might be easy 
for this creature to get a location notice 
recorded first—and then you’d lose the 
mine, like you did the Jolly Tar.” 


“And that fellow had the gall to look 
in my desk, and break it open at that: 
I’ll blow his head full of holes, the 
scoundrel! Of course I can’t hold the 
Horned Toad and the other at the same 
time myself, and I can’t afford to let either 
one of them go. The Magpie’s got the 
machinery, and the Toad is rich as mud. 
A man can’t locate more than one, and 
that’s why I’m holding the Toad in 
Fanny’s name. You bet I’ll record it in 
the morning—the very first thing. The 
description wasn’t finished, quite. Trelly, 
youre a brick! And Fan’s all right, even 
if she hasn’t got a heap of sense. I’ll 
give you the first fifty tons of rock we take 
out for this, and she assays fifteen hundred 
to the ton. Go ahead in and get some 
grub, you must be starving.” 

He cared for the horses, and locked the 
stable. Then he stood bareheaded out- 
side, breathing the freshening air and 
clenching his fists. ‘‘ The sneak!” he 
muttered. “If he got away with the 
Toad I’d be ruined. Blast him, if he 
comes a game like that I’ll wring his 
neck!” 
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On the following morning the notice 
was duly recorded ; the mine became the 
property of Fanny Drew. As Conan left 
the office a Mexican slouched away from 
the door. 

“* Lopez, or I’m a fish!” said Drew to 
himself. ‘‘ Must have served his time. | 
reckon he’ll be up to mischief; I'll have 
to watch him. If he fools with me I’ll 
send him up again.” 

The fellow was grinning with satisfaction. 
He proceeded to the rear of the office 
where the marriage had been performed 
the evening before. Tapping on the door, 
he was quickly ushered in by Marshall 
Robinson. 

“Well,” said the latter, “‘ any news ?” 

“‘Mucho—plenty,” said the other; 
‘some bueno, some no bueno.” 

“What do you mean? Didn’t Drew 
record his notice? What’s the news— 
tell me quick!” 

“‘ Drew made the record all right. 
the woman—your wife - 

“‘H-s-s-s, you fool! 
her ?” 

“The tunnel is open—she is gone!” 

“Then you told me a lie—there’s no 
panther in the place!” 

“* You shall see the track of it yourself— 
fresh,” replied the Mexican, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘“‘She is not stay for hees 
breakfas’.” 

** Curse the luck! Well, where has she 
gone ? Her tracks—did you see them? 
Couldn’t you track her—where she went?” 

“Poco—not clear. I think she have 
the help of the other woman on the lame 
cayuse.” 

“A woman on a broncho—a lame 
horse? How do you know?” 

“* Hees one hoof tied, you sabe ?—make 
the track round, not mucho deep.” 

“Then you ought to have followed it 
easy. Whose horse was it—where did it 
gor” 

“Can’t find the track in the rocks. 
Maybe go to Winnie’s, maybe not.” 

“Winnie's? The she-cat! Why do 
you think a woman helped her out ?” 

“Two womans’ track in the sand.” 

Robinson cursed again roundly. “Well, 
then I’ve got to settle this business the 
quicker! Here, you go up to Drew’s and 


But 


Well, what about 
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tell him to please come down here right 
away, tell him I sent you to ask it as a 
favour; hold on, though, he knows you 
too well. I’ll send a boy. You git to 
Winnie’s as fast as youcan. Watch there 
and see that she don’t get away. And if 
anybody comes to see her, stand ’em up 
and search’em. She may have her cer- 
tificate in her clothes. I wish I’d cut ’em 
all to pieces! Be lively, now; there’s a 
thousand in it, Joe, if you keep her away. 
I don’t care how.” 

The Mexican drew his finger across his 
throat, nodding his question. 

“Yes, any- 
way you 
please ; but 
git a move!” 

As the boy 
approached 
the house of 
Conan Drew, 

a horseman 
galloped up 
and swung to 
the ground. 
It was Rust, 
who had 
ridden from 
his mill to 
inquire if 
his services 
were needed, as well as to see and speak 
with Trellis. 

Drew came forth to greet him. The boy 
delivered his message and went his way. 

“ Robinson ?” said Conan, having 
rapidly recited the reason of the warning 
ride of Trellis. ‘I wonder what he’s up 
to now. Why didn’t he send me word 
what he wanted, or come himself? Some 
game, I’ll bet. Come on, Leo, I’d like 
to have you go along.” 

They strode away together. Fifteen 
minutes later Rust returned alone, flushed 
with anger and excitement. As he passed 
the stable Trellis came out leading Panko, 
saddled for a ride. 

“Why, Leo,” she said, “I thotght I 
knew Lightfoot, but her rider was nowhere 
in sight, and I didn’t know what to think. 
Where have you been ?” 

“T’ve been down with Conan to see 
your human spider!” said he with evident 
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heat. ‘You don’t know how well you 
sized him up. He has woven a web that 
has caught your sister Fanny, and Conan 
too. It makes me wild; but I didn’t think 
Fanny—lI don’t believe it’s true! But I 
came up to get her. Conan wants her to 
come at once.” 

“Fanny ? Why what has Fanny got to 
do with Robinson ? What has she done ?” 

“* Trellis, I don’t believe a word he says; 
but he told us they were married last 
night, and ‘ 

“* Married ! 
that creature! 


Fanny married to him— 
Oh, no!” cried Trellis. 


Her pony was working like mad. 


‘It can’t be possible—she’d be ashamed ! 
She wouldn’t do it!” 

“‘But he says she did, and signed a 
deed to all her mining property; and he 
claims that the Horned Toad is therefore 


his. It’s maddening! And now he coolly 
demands either fifty thousand dollars or 
undisputed possession of the claim. And 
I’ve come up to take her before him.” 

“Wait! ” said the girl, her face blanching 
with anger and mortification. ‘‘ Fan always 
liked him ; she might have been just silly 
enough for that, but she can’t be married— 
she can’t! I can prove it’s all a trick!” 

“A trick? Why, how? What kind of 
a trick ?” 

Trellis was grasping her saddle to 
mount. ‘Can’t stop to-explain,” she 
quickly replied ; “but I’ll prove it—I ’ll 
spoil his game. I’ll beat him in fifteen 
minutes, if you’ll only wait. Don’t go 
near her yet; wait—wait till you see me 
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coming from Winnie’s. The wretch— 
the miserable sneak!” 

‘* But, Trellis x 

She heard no more. Cutting at Panko 
sharply with her whip, she dashed away 
at a lively speed. 

Mexican Joe, concealed in a growth of 
alders commanding a view of the Winnie 
place, beheld the girl come racing along 
through the brush and trees around the 
hill from Pinos, and he grinned malig- 
nantly. No sooner had Panko halted than 
the keen-eyed Mexican noted he was 
slightly lame. He knew Trellis Drew 
very well, and knew now that she it was 
who had liberated Robinson’s wife. 

*“*Mucho hurry,” he chuckled, and 
tightened his cinch and got astride his 
horse in readiness. 

Presently Trellis emerged, something 
clutched in- her hand. The woman she 
had found in the tunnel came to the door. 
“Don’t ye lose it,” she called, as Trellis 
mounted. ‘I ain’t got nothing but that.” 

The girl merely waved an assurance. 
Panko started on a keen run. 

“*Now, Meester Drew,” muttered Joe, 
“‘my turn. He is come to pay you back.” 

He struck through the brush and rocks 
at a break-neck speed, and then swung 
about to cut across the route by which 
Trellis was flying. 

In less than four minutes he intersected 
the road, but behind the girl. _ He dug in 
his spurs, and lashed right and left with 
his quirt. His horse was small, but a 
bundle of sinew. He seemed to flatten 
down as he beat out a rapid tattoo with 
his pounding hoofs. 

Above the noise of Panko’s feet the 
girl abruptly heard the horse behind. 
She turned in the saddle. 

“Lopez!” she cried in alarm. ‘Oh, 
Panko! Panko! run—faster—faster— 
faster! Oh, run if you love me—run for 
your life!” 

The pony seemed to comprehend. He 
bunched all up in his short, quick leaps ; 
he threw out his nose; his ears were back. 
And Trellis, leaning forward, her hair 
undone, her hat gone flying, clutchedrat the 
paper she was holding, and wooed from the 
horse the topmost effort he could make. 

--Brt the Mexican was riding faster. He 
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began to yell. There was half a mile in 


which to catch her before they should 
turn and be in sight of town. 

The sun had been hot for an hour. It 
was blistering now, and the road seemed 
a dazzling, white-hot streak of flying dust. 
Panko! Panko!” urged the 


**Panko! 
girl. 

Her pony was working like mad. His 
strokes were as quick as the flap of a wing. 
The race became more even for a moment. 
Suddenly Panko bégan to go lame in his 
wounded foot. The Mexican yelled with 
delight ; he knew he would catch her now 
in half a minute. He came with the 
speed of a flood. 

Panko bent to accomplish his utmost, 
It was less than a quarter of a mile to 
Pinos. With every fibre-of her being 
Trellis breathed and “felt” for speed. 
The pony’s leg, as well as his hoof, began 
to be bad. On the plucky broncho sped. 
The man behind made no further sound. 
Only the ominous rhythm of that swift 
tattoo came crawling, crawling up. 

One despairing look the. girl cast 
behind. The grinning, devilish face was 
less than fifteen feet away. With a sudden 
determination, born of the hopeless 
moment, Trellis jerked her pony aside and 
stopped him on a jolt. Wildly the Mexican 
dashed ahead. A _ knife in his hand 
gleamed brightly in the sun. She swung 
the butt of her whip at the length of her 
arm. It caught the fellow squarely across 
the eyes, a sounding thump. 

Unseen by either, a horseman galloped 
hotly down from the near-by hill, on ¢ 
cut-off trail. 

With a yelling curse the Mexican turne, 
and dashed upon the girl in fury. The 
knife leaped aloft, the coming horseman 
shouted suddenly, the horses shied apart. 
Lopez made a lunge and clutched the bit 
of Panko’s bridle. He leaned to strike. 
A sharp report came punching in the 
air, and the Mexican reeled. He toppled 
from his seat and pitched to the ground, 
a foot still held in a stirrup. His horse 
dashed madly away across the rocks 
dragged and thrashed him a hundred yard# 
and kicked him loose. 

“Oh, Leo, Leo!” cried Trellis. 
how did you happen to come ? 


“ Oh, 
Oh, oh, 
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The weapon fell to the floor heavily. 
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he was frightful! Oh, I don’t know what 
it means!” and she pressed her hand to 
her heart and swayed till she nearly fell. 
His horse was beside her in an instant. 
He caught her firmly, and steadied her up 
in her saddle. 

“IT ought to have gone—I shouldn’t 
have let you go!” he exclaimed reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ How did it happen? What was 
the matter ?” 

““Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, 
pulling herself together. ‘I only realised 
suddenly he was running me down, and 
we tried to beat him, but Panko is lame. 
Oh, dear, how awful he looked! It’s 
that terrible Lopez that Conan sent to 
prison—I suppose he was after revenge,” 
and she shuddered. ‘Oh, Leo, start 
ahead—we ’ve yot to hurry ; I’m all right, 
dear, and we mustn’t lose a moment. Is 
Fanny there ?” 

*“*No,” said Rust, “‘I haven’t told her 
yet.” 

“Well, please hurry, then. 
Leo dear, if it hadn’t been for you 
please go ahead—I want it all over. 
meet you at the place.” 

Leo bent to kiss her hand, and then ne 
rode away reluctantly, and with many a 
backward look, as she walked her horse 
up the trail, and out of view. 

For half an hour Conan Drew had 
waited in the office, where Robinson was 
sitting, calmly observing him striding up 
and down the room. He looked from the 
window repeatedly, but calmed himself 
when at length the voices of Fanny and 
Rust were heard as the two approached. 
He looked disdainfully at Robinson, who 
smiled in easy triumph. 

Rust came in ahead, then Fanny. 

**OQh—why, Marshall!” she cried in 
amazement, “‘I thought you had gone 
to——” 

‘** Business first,” said the man. ‘* Your 
brother doesn’t believe we were married 
last evening.” 

“Did. you marry _ this 
scoundrel ?” demanded her brother. 
he telling the truth ?” 

“Why, Conan, how dare you call my 
husband sucha name? I—I thought—I 
jidn’t know we were going to tell, 
Marshall—not so soon.” 


Leo—oh, 
But 
I'l 


infamous 


“ Is 
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Robinson merely shrugged his shoulders. 
“She doesn’t deny it, you see.” 

Drew groaned. Fanny looked from one 
to another, bewildered. 

“Come, come,” said Robinson, “I 
can’t fool away all day. Will you pay me 
the money, or shall I take the mine ?” 

*‘What does all this mean?” pleaded 
Fanny. 

‘It means that you have been a weak, 
silly thing,” said her brother. ‘“‘ It means 
this brute here got you to marry him only 
to rob me, and you’ve signed away the 
Horned Toad claim ; for like a fool I let 
you put your name in the notice, and now 
this thief has got your deed to it all.” 

The girl stood aghast. Trellis suddenly 
entered the room, flushed and angry. 

“Then you admit she signed the 
deed,” said Robinson, “and agree we 
were married all right, and she is now 
my wife ?” 

‘““No, we don’t!” cried Trellis; “we 
don’t admit anything of the kind. She 
isn’t your wife, and we’ll send you straight 
to prison!” 

“Shut up, you’re nearly as big a 
fool as your sister!” sneered the man 
“Don’t get too funny; I’ve got the 
family pretty well in my pocket.” 

“Have you?” said Trellis indignantly, 
and throwing back her head in scorn. 
“You mean you ’ve got yourself ail 
tangled in your own horrid web—and 
this paper will prove it! Sheriff! Sheriff! 
Come right in now and arrest this monster! 
Here is the marriage certificate that belongs 
to his other wife !” 

“You lie!” cried Robinson, and he 
leaped to snatch the paper. The sheriff 
and Drew were on him in a second. 

He jerked out a pistol. The sheriff 
beat it quickly down. Its bark came 
suddenly, but muffled. Then the weapon 
fell to the floor heavily. 

The scuffle was instantly over. Robin- 
son sank against the officer, with the bullet 
through his body. 

The silence that fell was broken, the 
women hurrying out and away. A groan 
and a curse, with the accent of death, 
pursued them as they ran. 

“Qh,” cried Trellis, “‘oh Fanny, you 
poor, silly, green-winged fly!” 





THE HUNTING MOON. 





